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THE WEEK. 





THERE has been a comparative 
lack of political speaking during 
the week, consequent upon the 
approach of Christmas. There 
was some vigorous speaking at the National 
Liberal Club on Monday, when the Progressive 
members of the London School Board were 
entertained at dinner. On the same evening Sir 
Henry Campbeil-Bannerman spoke at a banquet 
at the Scottish Reform Club, Edinburgh. He 
recalled the abuse which had been heaped upon 
the Liberal party by their opponents for a dozen 
years past, and contrasted the boastings of the 
Conservatives with their performances. He was 
very emphatic in denouncing the practice of “ pro- 
gramme-mongering,” urging Liberals for the present 
to stick to their principles rather than to arrange 
elaborate programmes, which only supplied ammuni- 
tion to the enemy. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Mr. BALrour attended the annual dinner of the 
Walter Scott Club at Edinburgh on Monday, and 
made a speech on novels which was interesting 
because of the light it threw upon the curious 
mental limitations of the speaker. There was a 
time, he declared, when the world did very well 
without novels; but novels, like tobacco and the 
daily Press, had now become a necessity. He com- 
plained that the modern novel did not attempt to 
deal with the development of character throughout 
the life of a single individual, and generally~ he 
gave his audience to understand that he had no 
high opinion of the fiction of the day. Novels, in 
short, seem to share with newspapers the dislike 
of the First Lord of the Treasury. 


THE engineering dispute still remains unsettled, 
and there will, consequently, be a sad and trying 
Christmas for a vast number of innocent women and 
children. The circumstances under which the re- 
newed conference of last week came to an abortive 
end were somewhat peculiar. The representatives 
both of employers and employed, after prolonged 
discussion, came to an agreement with regard 
to the conditions affecting the management of 
works, In the main, the conditions agreed upon 
Were those on which the masters had insisted. 
Having dealt with this subject, the delegates next 
raised the question of hours. The representatives 





of the men demanded first a forty-eight, and sub- 
sequently a fifty-one hours’ week. The masters 
stated that they could not agree to any reduction. 
It was upon this point that the conference broke 
up. The men’s representatives have once more 
submitted the whole of the masters’ proposals to a 
vote of the men. The ballot papers are to be 
returned on Monday next, and there seems to be 
little doubt that the result of the vote will be the 
rejection of the masters’ proposals. 


THE attitude of the Admiralty in the dispute is 
not elucidated much by the correspondence between 
Mr. Goschen and Mr. Edmund Robertson, of which 
the close was published on Thursday last. Mr. 
Robertson asked whether any of the contractors 
who had locked out their men in consequence of the 
dispute have applied for relief under the clause 
allowing remission of penalties for non-delivery at the 
time appointed in the case of any “ strike or stand-out 
of the men,” and what answer the Admiralty has given 
them. Mr. Goschen’s reply is somewhat obscure. 
It is to the effect that in a few cases, relatively 


| unimportant, the question has arisen and has been 


decided in the same manner as before the strike ; 
that the general meaning of the clause cannot 
be discussed at present; and that its effects have 
not to be dealt with till the time for delivery has 
expired. Presumably this means, as Mr. Robertson 
takes it to mean, that the Government cannot now 
reveal its decision. It may also mean, however, 
that no general decision as to whether “strike 
or stand-out” in the clause covers the case of the 
present lock-out has been reached at all. The words 
of the clause are sufficiently plain to the lay mind, 
but the Admiralty officials are presumably hoping 
that the issue of the pending negotiations may 
somehow relieve them of the necessity of giving an 
interpretation. 





It is the season of school holidays and of school- 
masters’ conferences, and an opportunity is thereby 
offered for taking stock of educational matters 
generally in a way impossible at the close of the 
regular school year, when everyone is eager to get 
away. Mr. Curzon distributed the prizes and 
certificates won by the successful candidates under 
the excellent commercial scheme of the London 
Chamber of Commerce last Saturday, and made 
some excellent, though rather trite, remarks on 
the proper subjects of instruction in a commercial 
school—or rather, on the “modern side” of a 
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secondary school, for his list was hardly special- 
ised and technical enough. Mr. Bryce, speaking 
on the same day at the annual meeting of 
the National Association for the Promotion of 
Technical and Secondary Education, was more in- 
structive. He pointed out that, thanks chiefly to 
the work of the Association, the country is now 
thoroughly awake to the need of industrial instruc- 
tion, and local authorities are not only ready to 
spend upon it the money they receive from the 
Imperial Government, but to give a conclusive proof 
of their zeal in the cause by imposing rates for the 
same end. He noted that Ireland, where the need 
is greatest, is least likely to have its need met at 
present, and suggested that if a comprehensive 
measure of secondary education could not be passed 
next session, some non-contentious reforms, such as 
the creation of a central supervisory authority, 
might be undertaken with advantage, and the 
Government might show that it meant business in 
connection with the London University question. 
We confess we share Mr. Bryce’s apprehensions as 
to the fate of a large Secondary Education Bill, 
and fear that under present conditions the Denomi- 
national question can hardly be keptout. The more 
reason, therefore, for effecting practical reform piece- 
meal. 





THE institution of a central authority to deal 
with secondary education was the first subject dealt 
with by the Headmasters’ Conference at its meeting 
on Wednesday last. A unanimous resolution was 
passed in favour of the proposal, and copies are to 
be sent to the Ministers whose departments are con- 
cerned. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this reform 
at least may be achieved next session. As to the 
suggestion of work for the new authority, which was 
next made by the Conference, we confess we have 
our doubts. The Headmaster of Bradford—a very 
successful grammar school of a type which the 
new authority will do well to keep before it—moved 
a resolution to the effect that one of the essential 
duties of such an authority should be the differentia- 
tion of higher-grade Board schools from secondary 
education. In a perfect system of national education 
this would be a matter of course, but, as things are, 
there is a danger —in spite of the disclaimer 
of subsequent speakers of any intention to 
damp educational enthusiasm—that the central 
authority might be got at by the Diggleites 
and the Ratepayers’ Protection Associations, and 
the higher Board schools injured before anything 
is ready to take their place. The Conference also 
carried unanimously—unanimity, indeed, was its 
chief note—a series of resolutions as to entrance 
scholarships tending to discourage that premature 
specialisation which there is a great temptation 
both to preparatory schoolmasters to adopt and to 
struggling grammar schools to encourage. A good 
scholarship, with a well-taught little boy holding it, 
is a capital advertisement to both his school and his 
crammer—for a time. But there was a general con- 
sensus of opinion that he falls off later on. 





THE Prince of Wales presided on Monday at a 
meeting of the Council of the Hospital Fund with 
which his name is identified. The financial state- 
ment presented by Lord Rothschild shows that the 
yearly income of the fund, partly from the interest 
of the money invested, but mainly from the regular 
subscriptions, amounts to somewhat more than 
£22,000, while a separate sum of £38,000 has been 
derived from the sale of the hospital stamps. This 
result seems very satisfactory, and an increase may 
be expected next year both from contributions and 
(we infer) from the interest on the money in- 
vested. Still, we cannot but reflect how much 


more the sale of the stamps might have produced 
if the Post Office authorities had allowed them 
to be used for postal purposes—a concession which 











some Colonial Governments, we believe, have felt able 
to make in the case of similar stamps issued within 
their jurisdiction—and also how much higher the 
interest of the fund might be if trustees were allowed 


a wider range of investment. In accordance with 
the report of the Executive Committee, it was 
decided to divide the income among the larger 
hospitals, and the sum derived from the sale of 
stamps among certain smaller institutions on the 
lines—with some modification—adopted by the 
Hospital Sunday Fund. We trust, however, that 
the latter institutions will take to heart his Royal 
Highness’s warning, and not open wards which they 
may be unable to keep up. The fund, we trust, will 
prove itself one of the most useful memorials of the 
Jubilee; and though it has doubtless borne rather 
hardly (along with other Jubilee memorials) on some 
of the smaller charities, that is, after all, the fault 
of the charitable public. 





THE prosecution of certain persons in connec- 
tion with the death of Walter Croot, the 
boxer, who was killed during a glove contest 
at the National Sporting Club three weeks ago, 
has collapsed, the Public Prosecutor having 
declined to intervene. In discharging the defen- 
dants, the magistrate, Sir James Vaughan, made 
some very sensible and pertinent remarks on 
the subject of glove contests. Boxing in itself was, 
he declared, a legal and unobjectionable pastime, 
but there was a great difference between boxing 
matches as trials of skill and boxing matches for 
money. Between a contest of the latter kind and an 
ordinary prize-fight the partition was a very thin 
one. Clearly this view of the case must be borne in 
mind, if not by the authorities of the Sporting Club, 
at all events by the police. Public opinion will 
certainly not tolerate another “ accident” like that 
which led to the death of Croot. 





THE Chinese question entered on a 
new stage on Saturday last. At 
first, as Herr Richter’s organ re- 
marks, China was merely required to give satisfaction 
to Germany for the murder of German Catholic 
missionaries by the Chinese. Next a permanent 
occupation of Chinese territory was contemplated— 
an occupation which was at first represented as a 
provisional measure intended to secure the per- 
formance of her promises by China. Now Russia 
has stepped in, probably with the informal ac- 
quiescence of the German Government, which, 
indeed, must acquiesce perforce. Japan is following 
the Russian example, and a good many Englishmen 
wish that Lord Salisbury may see his way to do 
likewise by occupying either Chusan or some other 
point on the Chinese coast. This course, in our 
opinion, is premature, and we have pointed out else- 
where a more satisfactory alternative. 


ABROAD. 





Tue speeches at Kiel, on which we commented 
last week, have somewhat tried the loyalty even of 
the most devout supporters of the Prussian and 
Imperial throne. The Kreuz Zeitung, the organ of 
the most extreme supporters of the Prussian Church 
and State, protests against the astounding misappli- 
cations of Biblical phraseology which the Emperor 
began and Prince Henry hastened to cap; and 
similar protests are found in such leading organs 
of the Catholic Centre as the Germania and the 
Volkszeitung of Cologne. The Cologne Gazette, 
indeed, takes occasion to explain that the Emperor 
is speaking to the masses and not to the thinkers, 
and therefore adopts a popular and flamboyant style 
—an explanation which gives some additional prob- 
ability to that interpretation of the “ German 
Michael” which is suggested in our correspondence 
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columns. Happily, Prince Henry is off, after a final 
farewell at Osborne, which it was fortunately im- 
practicable to use for advertising purposes, and a 
brief period of relaxation in London. The passage 
of the German squadron to Portsmouth in last 
Saturday’s fog is an excellent reason for congratu- 
lating the German navy on the skill of its navigating 
officers. We await with interest the news of the 
behaviour of the Deutschland in the Bay of Biscay. 





THE amendments to the Indian Penal Cole, now 
under discussion in the Indian Legislative Council, 
have been adopted as an alternative course to the 
passage of a Vernacular Press Act, which would 
make an invidious distinction between the native and 
the English Press in India, and supply the sedition- 
mongers with a new grievance. The course now taken 
leaves the Press free to print what its editors please 
without previous control or censorship, but it makes 
the consequences of printing objectionable matter 
more definite and certain to ensue. The section of the 
Penal Code under which Mr. Tilak was convicted has 
been recast and explained, a step which incidentally 
destroys the value as a precedent of the judge’s 
somewhat remarkable charge on that occasion. 
It is made sedition to excite feelings of enmity 
between different classes of the population—a 
provision which the events of the last few 
years have made more than ever necessary in 
India. Finally, the procedure is simplified, and 
small cases may be dealt with summarily instead 
of being relegated to a Court of Sessions. This may 
possibly involve rather a rough kind of justice—and, 
indeed, it is the working of Press laws that must 
be looked at rather than the laws themselves—but it 
will probably act as a legitimate deterrent to the 
exuberance of native journalism. In any case, the 
Indian Government is to be congratulated on the 
avoidance of anything like a censorship. 





AmipD the obscurity which overhangs the course of 
events in the Dual Monarchy, two or three tenden- 
cies were clear enough. The great mass of the 
Magyars have evidently made up their minds that 
Hungary shall seize her opportunity, but that she 
shall use it only to maintain the present constitution 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire—unless, of course, 
Austria should break away or collapse. This deter- 
mination was left open to doubt, as we noticed last 
week, by the fact that more than half the Hungarian 
Lower House abstained from voting on the first 
stage of the Bill for the renewal of the Ausgleich ; 
it has been made evident by the declaration of the 
leader of the constitutional opposition, Count Albert 
Apponyi, that he will support the Ministry in its 
efforts to maintain the Empire and the balance of 
power in Europe—a declaration which has enabled 
Baron Banffy to repudiate finally all negotiation on 
the subject with M. Kossuth and the party of Hun- 
garian independence. It is a tactical mistake, we 
think, on the part of that party to attempt to take 
advantage of the crisis to secure the severance of all 
links between the two countries save that which is 
constituted by the person of the Emperor-King. 
Their systematic obstruction can only have this 
effect: that the Awsgleich will not be prolonged by 
the Hungarian Parliament, and that it will, therefore, 
have to be extended by a royal decree—in short, that 
Hungary will have to take a course which her Mini:- 
try expressly declared to be unconstitutional when 
it was contemplated by Austria. Hungary can 
surely get better terms in the future, if she commits 
& magnificent act of self-renunciation now, than if 
she were to make good her claims. It is better to 
control the policy of the Dual Monarchy than to 
dissolve the partnership. 





ANOTHER notable movement amid the general con- 
fusion is the remarkable fraternisation of Poles and 









Czechs. The Poles have hitherto stood rather apart 
from the other Slavs of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and have commonly been the nucleus of the 
Ministerial majority in the Reichsrath when the 
Czechs were the most irreconcilable section of the 
Opposition. Now, however, we hear of demonstra- 
tions of sympathy with Czech claims, in which even 
the Polish aristocracy take an active part. One ex- 
planation suggested is that the aristocracy is taking 
refuge in nationalism in order to divert the attention 
of the lower classes and the politicians from the 
Socialist agitation, which seems to be making way 
among the agricultural labourers of Galicia more 
rapidly than among the corresponding class any- 
where else. However, the fraternisation has begun, 
and the ties now being made will be difficult to 
break. One curious result of the movement is that 
Count Goluchowski, in spite of his rapid rise to the 
front rank among European statesmen, is now ex- 
tremely unpopular with his Polish compatriots, in 
consequence of the part ascribed to him in bringing 
about Count Badeni’s resignation. 





THE Duke of Orleans has adopted the sensible 
course of announcing the indefinite postponement of 
any assertion of his claims to be ruler of France. 
In the letter to his retiring representative in France, 
M. Dafeuille, which was published early in the week, 
he states his belief that France is gradually return- 
ing to moderate and Conservative ideas, and advises 
his supporters, in substance, to work for the pre- 
servation of individual liberty and property, and 
the Church against the attacks of Radicals and 
Socialists, rather than for the cause of the dynasty. 
The letter, it may be noted, commends “the Con- 
stitutional and Liberal Monarchy of Louis Philippe” 
in a way that must indeed be galling to such 
Legitimists as still survive. But it is a virtual 
resignation, nevertheless; and it is significant that 
it should have been issued at a time when France 
has seemed on the verge of a new crisis. The fact 
is, Monarchy has become impossible in France, and 
the Duke of Orleans, in any case, is hardly of the 
stuff that Pretenders are made of. It is fortunate 
that, as he has grown older, he has come to recognise 
his own limitations and those of his cause. 





THE reorganised Italian Ministry has begun what 
will probably be a somewhat chequered career by an 
escape from defeat. It has not received a vote of 
confidence; but on Monday it escaped a vote of 
want of confidence, which was moved by Signor 
Colombo, a former Minister of Finance under the 
present Premier, and lost by 205 votes to 189. This 
means that 114 members were absent from the 
division, so that there is plenty of room for specula- 
tion as to the future. It is feared that the adverse 
Conservative vote may involve the resignation of 
the Foreign Minister, the Marquis Visconti-Venosta, 
who is a persona grata in Paris; and the Ministry 
was violently attacked from the Left as well as by 
the extreme Right and the party formerly led by 
Signor Crispi and now by Baron Sonnino, which 
regards itself as the regular Opposition. The Premier 
seems to have raised a good deal of personal feeling 
as well as of regular political opposition, and there 
seems, at present, to be little hope of a definite pro- 
gramme of legislation or a strong Government. 





THE interest in the problems before the Spanish 
Ministry is beginning to shift from the colonies to 
the mother country. The rebellion in the Philippine 
Islands has come to an end with the formal submis- 
sion of the insurgents, the recognition of Spanish 
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authority, and the voluntary exile of the leaders. 
The Cuban. insurgents are also coming in; and the 
murder by a band of rebel troopers of Colonel 
Ruiz, who |had been sent as an emissary from 
Marshal Blanco:to offer terms of peace, is probably 
an outburst of ferocity due to despair, and may, 
therefore, be a sign that the rebellion will soon 
collapse. But itis clear that General Weyler means 
to give the Ministry as much trouble as he possibly 
can. He is. preparing to rouse the patriotism of the 
Spanish people and of the army by irritating them 
with the language of President McKinley’s message, 
with which Spain has no official concern; and it 
seems not at all impossible that the result may be a 
pronunciamento and a forcible overthrow of the 
Ministry, if not of the dynasty itself. In that case 
the Carlists will wait no longer, and the case of 
Spain will be desperate. 


THE question of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment was submitted to a popular vote in the canton 
of Geneva on Sunday last. A resolution, initiated 
by the Socialist party, was submitted providing that 
the payments now made by the canton to the various 
Churches—which, in Switzerland as in France, are 
indisputably paid by the State—should cease, and 
that the money should be devoted to the formation 
of an old-age pension fund. A proposal for the separa- 
tion of Church and State had been previously made (in 
1880), and was then rejected by about 9,000 votes to 
1,000. This time the cantonal Legislature had exer- 
cised its right of proposing an amendment involving 
the rejection of the resolution, and in the result the 
Churches were victorious by a majority of 4,454 on 
a poll of 11,570. It is possible, however, that the 
combination of two questions in the Socialist pro- 
posal exercised an additional influence adverse to its 
success, and it must be noted that the number of 
voters on the cantonal register is 22,050. Doubtless 
the greater mass of those who stayed away would 
have swelled the hostile majority, but their absten- 
tion gives the decision an air of unreality which is 
very injurious to the cause of popular government. 
Abstention, indeed, seems to be the great fault of 
the Swiss citizen at present, whether he be called 
on to decide on an Initiative—where there is some 
excuse for him, inasmuch as that institution gives an 
excellent opening for faddists—or on a Referendum, 
where he may be dealing with amendments to the 
fundamental laws of his State. Compulsory voting 
has been adopted in some cantons, but it is not a 
very satisfactory remedy. 


Tue fame of Julius and the elder 
Augustus Hare has, perhaps, paled 
a little amid the glow of later- 
risen lights of learning, in spite of the efforts, ideal- 
istic and realistic alike, of their persistent biographer 
and relative. We are glad, therefore, to welcome a 
new edition of their “ Guesses at Truth ’’—the first, 
it appears, since 1889—issued by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., in their compact and convenient “ Eversley 
Series.” It contains portrait busts of the two 
brothers, the Dedication to Wordsworth, the 
Memoir, and the complete text. The Memoir 
ought to have been dated in the present issue; 
it is inconvenient to have one’s attention distracted 
by efforts to fix the exact date of composition of a 
treatise which speaks of Manning and Thirlwall as 
still alive. But with this exception the book is alto- 
gether timely. The dominant schools of thought 
of our age have travelled far from the standpoint 
taken up by the brothers Hare; but their work is 
interesting,. if only because they were pioneers in 
the introduction of German learning to England at 
a time when it was more cultured and less profes- 
sional and technical than the progress of specialisa- 
tion has permitted since. Moreover, as the Memoir 
reminds us; they were in some sense forerunners of 
the Broad Church school of English ecclesiastics, 


LITERATURE. 





THE forthcoming number of the Imperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Review will contain an important 
article on “ Black and White Rights in Africa,” by 
Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society, criticising with some severity the practical 
results to the natives of the treaty-making which 
has gone on in the Niger Company’s territories and 
elsewhere, and which always entails consequences 
to the native signatories to the treaties such 
as they never contemplated when they signed. 
It is true (and Mr. Fox Bourne half admits it) that 
since there is a scramble for Africa, it is better for 
the natives to come under our rule than under that 
of the Germans or the French. At least, we used to 
think we might maintain this without Pharisaism ; 
but the shocking story, retold in the article, of the 
treatment of the natives by the British South Africa 
Company, and of the reintroduction of slavery for 
the benefit of the Bechuana rebels and the Cape 
Colonists, give us reason to doubt if we can do so. 
We trust the article will be widely read, and that 
it may help on the movement for vindicating the 
natural human rights of the Bechuanas, which the 
Colonial Office seems indisposed to vindicate. 


THE Marquis Carlo Alberto 
Alfieri di Sostengo was an 
eminent Piedmontese publicist 
and a distinguished member of the generation that 
made the modern kingdom of Italy. He had done 
much to promote education and the study of social 
science ; he was a sound Liberal, a friend of France, 
and an advocate both of decentralisation and of 
reconciliation with the Pope.—Princess Hohenlohe, 
wife of the German Chancellor and née a Princess of 
Sayn-Wittgenstein, was an earnest supporter of 
various philanthropic enterprises, and — what is 
rarer among the great ladies of the Continent—an 
energetic friend both of animals and of sport.—Sir 
Henry Seale had formerly been for many years 
Mayor of Dartmouth, and was a pillar of Devonshire 
Conservatism.—M. Jules Bué was a familiar figure 
in the University of Oxford, where he had been 
for fifty years Taylorian teacher of French.—To 
Sir Frank Lockwood reference is made on a later 


page. 
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ENGLAND’S DANGERS. 





LTHOUGH the Christmas week of 1897 is 
happily free from the passions and storms of 

the Christmas of two years ago, it cannot be denied 
that a survey of the political situation as it affects 
Great Britain is by no means reassuring. Six 
months ago, when we were filled with the patriotic 
enthusiasm and the intoxicating sense of national 
pride and power which sprang from the Jubilee 
celebrations, we looked round upon a world that 
seemed ready to do homage to us at every point. 
It is different to-day. We ourselves may still feel 
that thrilling sense of national unity and strength 
which passed through us like an electric current 
when we joined as one man in acclaiming the virtues 
and glories of the Queen; but it is quite clear that 
there has been a change of mood among other 
races. The eloquent pens which in June paid tribute 
in every European capital to the material and 
moral greatness of the British Empire are to-day 
occupied with a very different theme. Wherever 


‘we look, it is to meet with faces either coldly 


critical or openly hostile. The journalists of the 
Continent—egged on, we do not doubt, by scheming 
politicians—have wandered so far afield from the 
position they took up at the time of: the Jubilee 
that it is the decadence, and not the vitality, of the 
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British Empire which now engages their thoughts. 
The waning of our fortunes and our influence is 
foretold on every hand. It is asserted without any 
kind of equivocation in German, Austrian, and 
Russian newspapers, that Great Britain “no longer 
counts” in the estimates of statesmen who are 
engaged in forecasting the moves in the great game 
of politics. The ablest writers in the French journals 
are not so blunt or daring. They know too much to 
allow their hopes to blind them to the facts so 
completely as their colleagues in other countries 
have done. But even they find satisfaction in the 
thought that England, with her grave preoccupa- 
tions on the Indian: frontier, the Nile, the Vaal, 
and the Niger, is no longer in a position to take 
a decisive part in the settlement of great inter- 
national questions affecting, it may be, the peace of 
the world. We may treat the ignorant bumptious- 
ness of our more distant critics with contempt, 
knowing full well that the British Empire is not a 
sham but a reality, as full of life to-day as at any 
previous period in its history. But the case is 
different with these more restrained and cautious 
criticisms of our French friends. They, at least, 
have hit the weak spot in the national armour—the 
extent to which our hands are already full of urgent 
problems demanding to be solved before they allow 
us to relinquish them. 

No student of history needs to be told that it has 
been at times like the present that Great Britain has 
put forth its most heroic efforts and achieved its 
most brilliant triumphs. It is the nature of our 
race to find in accumulated difficulties, by which 
men of a different mould would be overwhelmed, 
the stimulus that alone can call forth all our energy 
and determination. But students of history know 
also at what a tremendous cost we have made, at 
different times, the efforts by which we have saved 
ourselves from apparently desperate situations. They 
know how much simpler and easier would have been 
our lot if we had been free to deal with one difficulty 
at a time, and had not by our own unwisdom loaded 
ourselves with obligations of one kind or another at 
the very time when it was most essential that we 
should have our hands free. Never has there been 
a more signal example of this unwisdom than that 
which contronts us now, when we survey the situa- 
tion in the political world. We are face to face with 
a crave question in the Far East—one that affects 
the whole future of our commerce. There is no 
reason for panic in this fact. If only our statesmen 
know their own minds, they will know how to 
protect our rights and interests, no matter what 
combinations may be formed against us. But 
by our own action—or rather by the action of the 
Ministers now in office—we have unquestionably 
handicapped ourselves most seriously in the 
diplomatic contest in which we are engaged. The 
situation, which would have been a comparatively 
simple one but for this fact, has by our own folly 
been rendered both dangerous and embarrassing. 
{f we had no new expedition to Khartoum on our 
hands, and if we had never entered upon the unneces- 
sary campaign on the North-West frontier of India, 
how different would. have been our position at this 
moment in face of the “ new departure” in the Far 
East! Even Mr. Curzon’s boundless self-confidence 
will hardly lead him to dispute this truth. We may 
go a step further, and say that, if it had not been 
for these adventures of ours in other directions, the 
Great Powers of Europe would have thought twice 
before plunging into their present policy in Asia. 

Members of the Opposition can truthfully claim 
to have given Ministers due warning of the dangers 
they were incurring when they entered upon these 
adventures. The madness of entering upon a 





campaign on the Nile at a moment when European 
politics were in so disturbed a condition was pointed 
out by all the leading members of the Liberal party 
and by all Liberal journals when the advance upon 
Khartoum was begun. The good fortune which has 
attended that expedition hitherto, and the compara- 
tive ease with which it has done its work, have 
caused the warnings to be forgotten or rejected as 
worthless. Yet it is only too clear that they are 
being abundantly fulfilled. We are committed toa 
renewed expedition against the Khalifa next year— 
an expedition in which English or Indian troops 
must necessarily be employed; whilst, as a conse- 
quence of this forward policy on the Nile, we have 
been involved in complications with Abyssinia, and 
through the Abyssinians with some European 
Powers, which, though possibly not serious, 
certainly do something to tie our hands. It 
may not be a very grave business this Nile expedi- 
tion. Our good luck may last to the end, and we 
may come out in triumph at Khartoum without 
having had to face any special dangers. But that 
the dangers exist, and that they may suddenly assert 
themselves at the most inconvenient moment, cannot 
be denied. Even as it is, we are hampered in other 
directions by our preoccupation in the Nile Valley. 
Of the other grave entanglement of the Government 
at this moment it is difficult to speak with patience. 
Ministers, in the face not only of the warnings but of 
the example of their predecessors, saw ‘it to embark 
upon a line of policy which has involved us in a great 
and most costly campaign, has caused us to pour 
forth blood and treasure like water, has laid a 
tremendous strain upon our military system, and has 
ended in the most barren and unsatisfactory manner 
conceivable. No words can be too strong for the © 
condemnation of this gratuitous and suicidal piece of 
folly. Happily, we believe that it is now unreservedly 
condemned by men of all parties. But the mischief 
has been done. French journalists, whea they read of 
the gallant, but almost desperate, struggles of our 
troops in the mountain fastnesses of the Afridis, 
may well express their conviction that Great Britain 
has too much already on her hands at this moment 
to undertake anything more. Thus the campaign 
which was to be fought for our prestige has had the 
effect of lowering that prestige in the eyes of the 
world. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Roberts, when 
they set out on their forward policy, little foresaw 
that one of its consequences would be this. They 
committed one of those blunders which are common 
with men who pose as statesmen without having the 
faculty of statesmanship. It is the recollection of 
these difficulties of ours in different parts of the 
world, and of the gratuitous folly and recklessness 
by which we have been landed in them, that makes 
our Christmas survey a somewhat gloomy one. ‘The 
best that can be hoped is that our rulers, in the face 
of the new crises which seem to be arising per- 
petually, will recognise the blunders they have made 
in the past, and do their best to free themselves 
from these entanglements at the earliest possible 
moment. 








CRUSADING AND BUSINESS. 





HE announcement of the German crusade in 
China has had its natural consequences in the 

steps taken by Russia and Japan. ‘ne occupation 
of Port Arthur by Russia, announced as impend- 
ing in October, 1895, officially denied soon after- 
wards by the Russian Foreign Office, and again 
repeated more circumstantially in December of 
last year, has now reached the first stage of 
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accomplishment. Another part of the arrangement | and possibly unpredictable ways—if only because it 
then announced is also to be fulfilled by the | must supply a fresh stimulus. The subsidised 
dismissal, not only of the English railway | line of the North German Lloyd, which is presently 


engineers employed in Northern China, but even 
of the German officers who have been employed to 
drill the Chinese army, and the substitution for 
them of Russians. Of course, it is officially 
explained that the occupation is merely pro- 
visional, and undertaken, with the permission of 
China, simply for the convenience of the Russian 
fleet. The convenience of it in future years will 
not be diminished; and we have no reason to 
suppose that the station will ever be abandoned. 
It is the usual practice of the Russian Government 
to prepare public opinion for its next moves by 
circulating in advance unofficial and exaggerated 
statements of its intention. Then, when the public 
mind in other countries has got accustomed to the 
idea, and has had time to accept the official dis- 
claimer which always follows, some apparently small 
step is taken towards the realisation of some part 
of the original announcement. We were told last 
year that Russia had secured the right to occupy 
Port Arthur, and to connect it with the Siberian 
railway. Now we find that Port Arthur is to be 
the station of the Russian fleet during the winter 
months, and we cannot doubt that the rest of the 
plan already sketched out will be realised in due 
time. If Japan commands one side of the entrance 
to the Gulf of Pechili at Wei-hai-wei, Russia will 
hold the other at Port Arthur, with the full 
acquiescence of the German crusaders, who will have 
enough to do with securing themselves at Kiao-Chau 
and exploiting the province of Shantung. Whether 
Japan will acquiesce so readily remains to be seen. 
The occupation of Kiao-Chau—which is also nomin- 
ally of a temporary character—has no doubt taken 
age by arrangement with Russia; we may almost say 

y her permission. But the vigorous rejuvenescence 
ot Japan will find it hard to tolerate any partition of 
the fruits of her victory two years ago. Japan, it 
must be remembered, is suffering from a serious dis- 
appointment. The Philippine Islands, regarded even 
by some European publicists as destined to fall into 
her lap, have just been secured to Spain for some 
years more by the capitulation of the insurgents and 
the voluntary expatriation of their leaders. We can 
hardly suppose that a nation that has risen to the 
front rank with comparative suddenness, that has 
adopted to the full European ideas as to commerce 
and industrialism and militarism and sea power, will 
not be ready to protect her own interests in a less 
polite and decorous way than is customary among 
the Family of Nations. The Japanese navy is 
increasing fast, and we can hardly suppose that 
recent events will not stimulate a further increase, 
or that Japan will fail to assert her claims to assist 
in the opening up of China. Commercially, it may 
be noted, all these settlements must to some extent 
be competitors of Shanghai—that little republic, 
secured by a lease in perpetuity from the Chinese 
Government, where British interests are so important 
that there is some difficulty in remembering that 
it is not a British colony itself. 

As we have always maintained, there is no 
objection to fair and legitimate competition. It is 
not = to divert established trade from its regular 
channels; and it is very probable that the establish- 
ment of three new foreign ports in Northern China 
will do as little harm to Shanghai as the establishment 
of direct steamship lines bringing cargo from the 
West through Philadelphia and Baltimore, Norfolk 
and Boston, has done to the trade of New York. 
The development of new trade anywhere may easily 
even turn to the advantage of traders already 
established in the vicinity in various unexpected 





to have its sailings doubled in number if the 
Reichstag will grant the additional subsidy, may 
cut down freights and injure British shipowners; 
but it is a small affair compared to our own P. & O., 
and when we add to that the other regular lines 
between China and England, the disproportion 
becomes ludicrous. Our Foreign Office must see 
that none of our privileges are curtailed, and that 
fresh privileges are not granted to other nations 
in such a way as to inflict unfair injury on us. 
But at present we need not take alarm. Chusan, 
it must be remembered, cannot be ceded to any 
Power without our consent; and it is hardly needful 
for us to take steps to secure our reversion to it as 
yet. Thanks to Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, to our accidental occupation of Egypt, 
and the success of our “ empire - builders ” 
in the past, we cannot now go forward like 
Russia and Germany without raising a storm that 
may damage our commercial interests far more than 
such a movement can promote them. We must 
simply be still and await events. We need not 
forget, in the meantime, that we hold Singapore, 
and with it the sole available route to the new 
possessions of Germany and (till the Siberian rail- 
way is complete) to the future Russian China; or 
that we have an admirable land base in British 
Burma whence we can tap the trade of Yunnan and 
Szechuen and of theupper waters of the Yangtsekiang. 
And, finally, we may fairly remember that Chinese 
trade is capable of indefinite expansion. If German 
merchants take a share of the expansion, we ought 
not to complain. Russia’s share is a matter for the 
next century to consider. 

There is one thing, however, that we can do at 
once. The collapse of China may come sooner than 
we think. Russia, Germany, perhaps Japan, will 
now be within striking distance of Peking; so that 
a removal of the seat of Government is in contempla- 
tion. The collapse of the Government would 
reduce China to a group of disorganised and 
conflicting States, and precipitate a contlict in 
perhaps half a dozen places with all Europeans 
alike. Our interests in China far outweigh those 
of all other foreign Powers together; we may 
fairly give them additional protection. Our fleet 
on the China station ought to be strengthened so 
as to bear a juster proportion to our interest in 
Chinese foreign trade. A couple of battleships 
added forthwith to the China fleet will have a 
certain moral effect in the eyes of the world. 
We do not follow the example of the German 
Emperor in putting either our merchants or our 
missionaries under the fostering care of the 
Government. We still believe in private enterprise 
rather than in this kind of Imperial Socialism. We 
think that the history of German commerce and of 
English colonisation alike show that private enter- 
prise can take care of itself. But still, we may 
give both classes the protection due to British 
citizens; and we may fairly now proceed to take a 
precaution which the course of events may necessitate 
sooner than we expect. 








MR. BALFOUR ON SCOTT. 





[’ is the peculiar vice of daily newspapers that 

they neglect altogether speeches which are 
interesting in themselves and report fully any trash 
which falls from the lips of an eminent or prominent 
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man. Mr. Balfour’s speech at the Walter Scott Club 
in Edinburgh on Monday night was not exactly trash. 
But if his description of the Chairman’s speech be 
anything like accurate, it must have been far better 
than his own, and to compare Mr. Balfour’s know- 
ledge of literature with Professor Masson’s would be 
obviously absurd. Yet the Times, which prints Mr. 
Balfour’s speech word for word could not afford a 
line for either Mr. Masson or Lord Stormonth 
Darling. Mr. Balfour is First Lord of the 
Treasury and Leader of the House of Commons. 
He is also the author of some metaphysical and 
theological speculations to which his political 
eminence has given a factitious interest. These 
are not the requisite qualities of a literary 
critic, and there is no reason why anyone beyond 
the immediate circle of Mr. Balfour’s personal friends 
should want to know what he thinks about novels 
in general, or the Waverley novels in particular. 
Yet serious and even ponderous articles have been 
written upon this rather trivial subject, as if Scott’s 
reputation, or any novelist’s reputatiou, depended 
upon what Mr. Balfour thought of him. To con- 
found celebrity with authority is like consulting a 
clergyman about one’s drains or a plumber about 
one’s soul. But it is the custom, and custom lies 
upon us like a load, heavy as frost and deep 
almost as life. It is not, of course, Mr. Balfour’s 
fault that an act of good nature should be made 
the theme of so many dissertations. His speech 
cannot have cost him more than half an hour’s 
thought, and he would be the last man to suggest 
that it was an important one. The occasion of 
its delivery is more interesting than itself. Almost 
all popular writers of fiction have a periodof eclipse. It 
usually follows close upon their deaths, and the test 
of the great novelists is that they survive it. Two 
novelists of the last generation, as dissimilar as two 
novelists could be, are now undergoing this ordeal. 
George Eliot and Anthony Trollope have ceased to 
be quoted, and, apparently, to be read. They are 
further removed from us in everything except time 
than Dickens and Thackeray, or even than Fielding 
and Defoe. But Scott’s popularity has never waned. 
His death had no effect upon it, and it is at least as 
great now as it was when he died, sixty-seven years 
ago. Everyone who has read anything has read the 
Waverley novels, and if a man has any true literary 
sense, the more he reads of Scott the more he wants 
to read. 

Indiscriminate eulogy does no one any good. It 
is the fault of Professor Saintsbury’s excellent little 
book on Scott in Messrs. Blackwood’s series that he 
will not admit the possibility of failure in his hero. 
He calls upon the world to admire “ Anne of Geier- 
stein,” and “Castle Dangerous,” and “ Harold the 
Dauntless,” and the “ Life of Napoleon.” Scott 
deserves, if any human being can deserve, to be 
worshipped. His character, as unconsciously dis- 
played in his own Journal, is one of the most 
beautiful that can be imagined. His courage, his 
gentleness, his wisdom, his sympathy, his humour, 
his modest simplicity, and his natural dignity have 
never been, and could not well be, surpassed. His 
imaginative genius belongs to almost the highest 
order. Its limitations are best indicated in his own 
characteristic phrase that he “was not fit to tie 
Shakespeare’s brogues.” His best work is imperish- 
able, and nearly perfect. “The Antiquary,” “Guy 
Mannering,” “Rob Roy,” “Old Mortality,” “The 
Heart of Midlothian,” “The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
“The Bride of Lammermoor,” “ Redgauntlet,” “ St. 
Ronan’s Well,” are possessions for ever. It shows 
little respect for Scott’s memory to compare them 
with the Crusading stories, with the gorgeous 
pageantry of “ Kenilworth,” or the highly finished 





painting of “Quentin Durward.” Scott wrote very 
good books for boys, and “Ivanhoe” is perhaps the 
best of all boys’ books. But we must lay criticism 
aside altogether if we place these story-books, how- 
ever fascinating, in the same class with such master- 
pieces of human history and human passion as “ Old 
Mortality ” and “The Heart of Midlothian.” No 
doubt, as the Times well says, Scott was “ too large a 
figure for the provincial stage,”’as for that matter, was 
Burns. But Scott was as thoroughly Scottish as Burns 
himself, and his best books belong altogether to 
Scotland. Though a Lowlander, like Burns, he felt 
most himself, as Rob Roy felt, when his foot was on 
his native heath or soil. His humour was not 
exclusively Scottish, True humour is neither 
Scottish, nor American, but universal. But it is in 
the Scottish stories that the humour comes out, and 
Scott without his humour is only half the man, if 
that. Scotland cannot claim a monopoly in Sir 
Walter. The wizard’s wand is stretched over the 
earth. But Scotland has the first claim upon him, 
as none would have more gladly acknowledged 
than he. A Scottish judge, not Lord Stormonth 
Darling but Lord Meadowbank, spoke of Scott, 
truly and nobly, as “the mighty magician who 
rolled back the current of time.” 

Mr. Balfour’s remarks upon novels in general are 
such as may be heard in railway-carriages or at 
dinner tables where the company is more fashionable. 
than iotellectual. He wonders why novelists who 
ransack time and space for subjects have neglected 
the most promising subject of all. Everybody has 
his pet theme, which he conceives that everybody 
else neglects. Mr. Balfour’s is the development of 
the individual. It is not quite fair to say that 
Mr. Balfour merely means the effect of events upon 
character. That, as he admits, has been done to 
death. His exact words are these: “The develop- 
ment of character arising out of stress of some 
particular concatenation of circumstances has, of 
course, from time immemorial, been the great theme 
of dramatic authors and of authors of fiction, but the 
aspect of human nature which is dealt with by 
biography has from the very nature of the case not 
lent itself readily to artistic treatment in the form of 
fiction.” That is not a very elegant sentence. But 
its meaning isclear enough. Mr. Balfour would have 
the unfortunate novelist play the part of a biographer. 
If a distinguished man of letters were to attend a 
political dinner and in proposing the House of 
Commons were to suggest that a Member of Parlia- 
ment should trace the history of every subject with 
which he dealt from the earliest times, Mr. Balfour 
would smile at such strange ignorance of Parliament. 
and the world. A novel of “life-history ” would not 
be a novel at all. The Aristotelian unities were dis- 
carded by Shakespeare in the case of plays, and were, 
perhaps, never applicable to novels. Butif the unity 
of time and the unity of place are abandoned, it is 
not easy to dispense with the unity of action. Miss 
Austen, and Scott himself in “The Abbot,” tried 
the experiment of only telling the public what one 
particular person saw and heard. In the hands of 
those two illustrious authors the effort was success- 
ful. But the difficulties must be enormous, ani 
they have seldom been faced. It may be taken 
as generally true that the best stories occupy the 
shortest time. A well-regulated imagination can see 
for itself what, if anything, happened to hero and 
heroine after they were married. Thackeray so far 
anticipated Mr. Balfour that he introduced old friends 
like Major Pendennis and Colonel Esmond into new 
books like the “ Newcomes” and the “ Virginians.” 
But he never made the same man the hero of two 
books, and no man who ever lived could bear being 
made a hero all his life. 
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SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD. 
HE death of Sir Frank Lockwood, though it 
was preceded by some weeks’ illness, has been 
to most of us a shock as sudden and unexpected as 
the murder of Mr. Terriss. He seemed to be the 
healthiest in body as he was the healthiest in mind 
of all the men at the Bar or in Parliament. The 
strong frame, the ruddy glow, the boisterous merri- 
ment, all gave promise of a good old age. Boyish 
almost in his simplicity and power of enjoyment, he 
looked like one who had never known what a liver 
meant. If he was to have bodily ailments, one 
would have expected nothing worse than the twinge 
of gout which irritates the fox-hunting squire, and 
which is but a trifle compared with the bodily 
sufferings of sedentary mankind. His death is a 
sermon, a pointless, aimless, cruel discourse on the 
vanity of human wishes. For surely there was no 
man in all England who better deserved to live, who 
had enjoyed life more thoroughly, who had given 
more enjoyment to others, and who had nevertheless 
done the work he had in life more thoroughly than 
Frank Lockwood. He leaves a gap in our legal, 
social, and even in our political life which no one 
else can fill. 

He was a great humourist of the best English 
type. There was no subtle analysis, no studied 
epigram in his wit. He said what he thought in 
the first words that came to him; his conversation 
was part of himself. But he had a keen appreciation 
of the really funny side of little things. He was not 
funny by fits anid starts with long intervals of melan- 
choly, as Sheridan and Father Prout were. He was 
not bothered by the subjectivity of the Celt; he 
could just see and Jaugh at what he saw, and make 
others see and laugh too. He never thought any- 
one too humble to joke about or joke with; there 
was scarcely a man on the North-Eastern Circuit 
who was not honoured by being Lockwood’s butt, 
and it was all such good-humoured humour 
that nobody minded, while he in turn had 
w keen appteciation for jokes at his own 
expense. Most of the jokes doubtless had 
no supreme jest-book merit; they were but 
the fun of the moment, not meant to be remem- 
bered or recorded. But they were jokes that 
made one laugh, and is not that the real test of a 
joke? Kven the literary critic may admit that 
some of his sayings were as good as any in 
literature. What, for instance, could be more 
perfect than his remark that “no woman ever 
knew how deeply she was wronged until she was 
examined-in-chiet by Inderwick’’? And yet even 
that may not be appreciated by a posterity which 
has not seen Mr. Inderwick examine a petitioner 
in the Divorce Court. In fact, like all the best 
humour of the world, Sir Frank Lockwood’s was 
made not to be remembered, but to be laughed 
at. So, too, with his caricatures. He had the 
power of putting on paper those strong, rough, 
impressions which occurred to him in his daily 
life. They were not finished works of art; he 
would have thought it almost as unmanly to 
labour a caricature as to prepare an impromptu. 
But they were the work of a man who could 
see, who was so thoroughly free from that self- 
consciousness which is the most fruitful source of 
human misery that he had time to look other 
people through and through unembarrassed by any 
thought of himself. It is a great thing to be 
objective and yet not a blockhead. Lockwood was 
objective, and, in his way, a genius. 

Nine men out of ten possessing anything like his 
social gifts would have gone to seed. ‘There are 
innumerable pitfalls in the way of the companion- 








able man—more at the Bar, perhaps, than in any 
other profession. London has its incessant dinners 
to demoralise the wit. Circuit has its temptations 
to idleness. London and Circuit did their best to 
make Frank Lockwood waste his time. And he 
seemed to meet them more than half-way. No 
man “went out” more; no man went to more 
theatres, or to more race-meetings, or to more 
country houses. He hunted, he rode in the Park, 
he shot, he sketched, he was devoted to his 
family and his home life, he never seemed to 
deny himself the relief of a cigar in the club, which 
some men who are busy doing about half his work 
find a dangerous relaxation. Yet, somehow, none of 
these things interfered with his work. Of course, in 
one sense, his legal practice was not of the most 
laborious kind. He had the humblest estimate of 
his powers as a lawyer. ‘‘I remember,” he once said, 
“ when I was called to the Bar I saw a book, called 
‘Stephens on Pleading,’ in a bookseller’s window. 
I thought to myself this is just the book for me; it 
will give me some tips about the way to address a 
jury. I bought it, and I found it was a dull legal 
treatise; so I chucked it away.” He must have 
spent an incredibly small portion of his time in 
getting up cases or acquiring any other kind of 
book-learning. He picked up his law as he went 
along—sometimes from his juniors in court, occa- 
sionally from the more laborious advocate on the 
other side. But if a leader in big practice were 
never to open a law book—and we may grant that Sir 
Frank Lockwood opened as few as he could—he has 
nevertheless to get through a prodigious amount of 
work, Five hours a day he is in court engaged in 
the exhausting work of the advocate. It would be 
idle to pretend that Sir Frank Lockwood was always 
equally effective in court ; sometimes, especially when 
he had to break down a bully, he was unsurpassable ; 
sometimes he was outmatched by three or perhaps 
five of his contemporaries. But he was always a 
strenuous advocate, and conscientious in the sense 
that he did not spare himself. It would be fair to 
allow at least another hour and a half in the leader’s 
average day for consultations. If he is able to read 
up his briefs in four hours more he must be a quick 
worker. It will always be a mystery where Sir 
Frank Lockwood found those four hours; but find 
them he did. Many men who have a greater re- 
putation as dryasdust lawyers, though they may 
look up more cases, do not read their briefs half as 
thoroughly. 

Then there was Parliament. He was not by 
any means an absentee from Westminster, though 
it is only during the last few years that he has 
made many contributions to debate. Somehow, before 
he got on the front bench it always seemed that the 
man who was so brimful of self-confidence every- 
where else was a little nervous and awkward about 
talking politics in the House of Commons. He 
knew as much about politics as was at all necessary ; 
and he could make as good a speech on the platform 
as in court. He was not by any means a fish out 
of water in the House, for there was no more popular 
man with both sides. But he seemed to fancy that 
the House would resent the familiarity with which 
he spoke elsewhere; and so he seldom spoke, and 
spoke laboriously, which with him meant badly. It 
was, perhaps, for this reason that many people were 
in favour of passing him over, though he had the 
largest practice of any lawyer of his party, when the 
Solicitor-Generalship fell vacant under Lord Rose- 
bery. Once he got on the front bench, everything 
was altered. Sir Frank Lockwood was the Frank 
Lockwood we knew in the courts and the smoking- 
room, and no longer the Mr. Lockwood, Q.C., 
M.P., who had for ten years been less successful 
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in the House than in any other sphere. He 
was becoming a better debater every day. His 
wit, his keen insight, his strong common-sense, were 
sure to conquer the House once he gave them 
free play, and, indeed, he had already made himself 
among the half-dozen best speakers of the Opposi- 
tion. There can be no doubt that if he had lived he 
would have done invaluable service in helping to 
pull together the somewhat scattered forces which 
have to face the Government. It is no mere form of 
words to say that his untimely death isa severe blow 
to the Liberal party. Not merely do we feel the sense 
of personal loss, of deep regret for a kindly, generous 
man, but we realise that we are deprived of a 
leader who was much more valuable than many of 
more pretension. 








FINANCE, 

HE speech of the German Emperor on the 
departure of Prince Henry and the reply of 
the latter have made very little impression on the 
City. Neither has the announcement that the 
Russian fleet is to winter at Port Arthur made very 
much. Everybody assumes that Port Arthur will 
be permanently occupied by Russia. Besides, the 
City argues that the Great Powers will be so much 
engaged in the Far East they will have neither 
time nor inclination for quarrelling in Europe, and 
therefore this new enterprise is regarded as a fresh 
guarantee for European peace. But while an 
optimist view is taken of the newest international 
developments, there is no improvement in general 
business. Partly, of course, the near approach of 
the holidays accounts for the fact; but also, it is to 
be remembered that the finances of Spain are in a 
desperate condition, and that France has therefore 
no inclination to enter into new risks. The internal 
condition of Austria-Hungary paralyses all business 
in Vienna and Buda-Pesth ; and in Germany there is 
a general languor. Another unfavourable influence 
is the very slight fall of rain in Australia, and 
the consequent fear that the pastoral interest 
will again suffer. Moreover, the reopening of 
the currency question in the United States checks 
business. Everybody recognises that there ought 
to be a reform in the currency, but nobody be- 
lieves that the Senate will pass a satisfactory Bill. 
Therefore, it is expected that currency discussions 
will go on for a long time, that they will keep 
people on the watch, and will prevent anything like 
a revival of confidence. When the New Year begins 
there may be a very great change, and, indeed, the 
general expectation in the City is that business will 
improve as soon as the holidays are over. In the 
meanwhile, however, business is slacker than it has 
been for a very long time. Possibly the very slack- 
ness of business has prevented the political events 
of the past few weeks from having the effect that 
might have occurred at other times. People are not 
as shy as usual because they are incurring less risks. 
Meanwhile, the Home trade continues good. And 
if the labour disputes are all settled, there seems 
every reason to hope for a further expansion of 
trade. Even the foreign trade shows signs of 
recovery. One good influence is the economic con- 
dition of India. While the famine lasted the people 
were unable to buy cotton goods; now that they 
are getting more prosperous there will, no doubt, be 
& stronger demand for Lancashire manufactures. 
And it is expected that after a while the United 
States will buy our goods more freely. Just before 
the Dingley Tariff passed very large purchases were 
made, especially of raw materials. Every month 
that passes is exhausting the supplies then laid in, 
and the general expectation is, both in Europe and 
the United States, that before long American pur- 

chases will have to be increased. 
Money has been in strong demand all the week, as 





was natural just before the Christmas holidays, and 
probably will continue dear and scarce for the 
remainder of the year. The general opinion now is 
that money will become easier in January, and 
undoubtedly it tends to do so most often. But it is 
possible that rates may be maintained this year 
because the fear is reviving that gold may go to the 
United States and India in considerable amounts, and 
also to Russia. It seems hardly probable, however, 
that much gold will go to the United States, for in 
ordinary times money becomes abundant and cheap 
in New York in the first half of the year. Neither 
is it likely that much gold will go to India. It is 
quite true that the exchange is rapidly rising, but it 
does not seem probable that it will rise high enough 
to make it profitable to send out gold. As for 
Russia, it always is a purchaser of gold, and it may 
perhaps continue to take the metal, but it is hardly 
likely that she will take enough to affect the 
market. In the meantime, as already said, the 
Indian exchanges are rapidly rising. On Wednes- 
day the India Council offered for tender 40 lacs of 
rupees in bills and transfers, and 95 lacs were applied 
for. The whole amount offered was disposed of, half 
at lv. 32d. per rupee and half ata little lower. It will 
be recollected that just before the India Council sus- 
pended drawings the exchange rose to very nearly 
ls. 4d. Whether it will go as high just now remains 
to be seen; but that it is likely to advance somewhat 
is certain. Partly this is due to the dearness of 
money in India. On Tuesday, for example, the 
Banks of Bengal and Bombay both raised their rates 
of discount from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., and a 
further advance is soon expected. The export season 
has been unusually late in India this year, due to 
some extent, no doubt, to the exhaustion caused by 
the famine, and, to some extent likewise, to late 
crops. But the Burmah rice crop, which is reported 
to be the largest on record, is now coming down to 
the ports in immense quantities, and the demand for 
moving this crop is telling upon the Calcutta Money 
Market. The cotton crop is also beginning to be 
moved; and the indigo crop, which is exceptionally 
late, is adding to the demand. In all reasonable 
probability, then, we shall see the bank rates advance 
considerably further during the next few months. 

Walker and Meimarachi, Limited, has a capital of 
£250,000 in 25,000 six per cent. cumulative preference 
shares and 25,000 ordinary sharesof £5 each. 10,000 
of the ordinary shares are to be held in reserve. 
The preference shares are offered for. subscription. 
The company is formed to establish general stores in 
Egypt, with a head office in Cairo, and for that 
purpose it will take over the business of Messrs. 
Walker & Co. of Cairo, Alexandria, etc., and Messrs. 
C. G. Meimarachi & Co., formerly Messrs. Paschal & 
Co., of Cairo. The purchase price has been fixed at 
£173,000, £95,000 being payable in cash and £75,000 
in ordinary shares. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘ATURDAY.—Mr. T. E. Ellis, the Liberal Whip, 
has very properly replied to Mr. Dillon’s re- 
marks upon the proceedings at Derby. Mr. Dillon’s 
difficulties with his party are well known, and nobody 
wishes to judge too severely aaything he may have 
to say with regard to the attitude of the Liberal 
party. But it is preposterous to assume that the 
proceedings at Derby represent the intentions of 
that party, or propound its policy. Moreover, the 
contention that to take up questions of electoral 
reform and of the veto of the House of Lords is to 
desert Home Rule, is not one that will bear examina- 
tion. One does not wish to irritate the Irish party ; 
but its members ought to know—and, I imagine, do 
know—that Home Rule has been placed in the back- 
ground for the present by their own action, and 
that it will only be when they are once more a 
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compact and united body that it will again come to 
the front. 

The situation in the engineering dispute is serious, 
but not so serious as many persons seem to suppose. 
The two parties have come to something like an 
agreement on the subject of the interference of the 
agents of the Amalgamated Engineers’ Society in the 
management of the works. The question of shorter 
hours remains, but it ought not to be regarded by 
the men asa vital one. It is precisely one of those 
questions which strikes are supposed to settle. The 
strike enables the men to ascertain whether the em- 
ployers are really in earnest in saying that they 
cannot afford to make a particular concession in the 
matter of wages—and of course the eight hours 
question is practically one of wages. The men have 
had the experience of this terrible strike to enlighten 
them as to the position of the masters, and it seems 
unlikely that the battle will be prolonged now that 
it has furnished proof of the fact that the employers 
are at least sincere in their declaration that, in the 
present state of the engineering trade, they cannot 
afford to give nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ work. 

Sunday.—The news of the Russian occupation of 
Port Arthur will make a profound impression all 
over Europe. For the moment that which is most 
striking in this event is the cool audacity with which 
it has been accomplished. Russian diplomatists 
proceed almost invariably on one line. They 
send up a kite when they desire to take a 
certain course in the shape of a rumour of a 
treaty, or some similar engagement, conferring 
upon Russia all and more than all that it wants. 
They leave the outside world to digest this 
piece of news as best it can, and they watch eagerly 
to see what special point in the alleged arrangement 
is most indigestible, say, to Great Britain. Then, 
having allowed the storm of indignation time to reach 
its height, they issue the usual official denial; and the 
foreigners, who find that they have been tricked by 
false news, feel rather ashamed of the temper they 
have exhibited. All goes quietly for a season, and 
then one morning the world awakes to a /uit 
accompli which has given Russia, not everything she 
was supposed to get in the alleged treaty, but the 
thing which she most desires. This is what has 
happened now, as it has happened a hundred times 
before. If British diplomacy were conducted on 
these lines all the Continental newspapers from St. 
Petersburg to Paris would bellow themselves hoarse 
in denunciation of English perfidy. But I fancy that 
even the 7emps will purr demurely over the latest 
development of Muscovite policy. 

Monday.—It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
shock of pain and dismay with which the news of 
Sir Frank Lockwood's death was received when it 
suddenly spread through the clubs last night. All 
his friends had known some time ago that he was 
seriously ill, suffering from a painful affection of the 
kidneys; but the latest accounts were reassuring, 
and though he was said to have received a throw- 
back from an attack of influenza, it was generally 
believed that he was on his way to convalescence. 
The news of his death came, therefore, as a great 
surprise, and its unexpectedness intensified the 
shock. “Frank Lockwood,” as everybody called 
him who knew him, was, I think, the most popular 
person in London. He seemed to know everybody, 
and everybody who knew him liked him. A Prince, 
a Prime Minister, a player, a journalist, a politician 
of the humbler sort—it was all one. You heard 
everywhere the same expressions of affection and 
goodwill for a man whose happy fortune it was to 
carry about with him an atmosphere not of mere 
joviality, but of genuine kindliness and good-nature. 
His good spirits were infectious ; his frank manliness 
gained for him universal affection and respect. The 
wide catholicity of his tastes both in sport and in 
more serious matters brought him into contact with 
many different circles, but in all he was at home. A 
genuine Radical, with a real sympathy with popular 
aspirations, he was at least as warmly liked in the 





most exclusive circles of society as in its outer 
fringes. At the Bar he was regarded with an affec.- 
tionate admiration alike by the seniors in his pro. 
fession and the young men who were proud of him 
as a representative of their order. In Parliament 
he was easily first in popularity and general 
esteem. In short, there was only one Frank Lock- 
wood, and his sudden disappearance from the scene 
leaves a blank to-day in numberless hearts and in 
almost every conceivable circle in society. The day 
which has robbed us of him is surely the gloomiest 
day of a gloomy season. Only the youngest among 
us can hope to look upon anyone like him again. To 
his own generation it seems that the loss caused by 
his death is literally irreparable. The article in the 
Daily News this morning, written by one who knew 
him well, seems to me the best of all the tributes 
which have been paid to-day to his memory. But 
no tribute, however eloquent, can give him back to 
us, or soothe the pain which this sad and unexpected 
blow has caused to so many. 

Tuesday —I hear, on what I believe is good 
authority, that Sir Frank Lockwood would have 
received the offer of a seat on the Bench some weeks 
ago if it had not been for the state of his health. 
His seat for York was only retained in 1895 by his 
great personal popularity ; but matters have greatly 
improved, so far as the prospects of Liberalism are 
concerned, since then, and I believe the party leaders 
are sanguine as to the result of a contest if one 
should take place now. 

It is refreshing to see the outspoken protest of 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman against the pro- 
gramme-spinning of which we have had examples 
recently in many different quarters. Happily, there 
is not the smallest reason to suppose that any one 
of the various “ unauthorised programmes” to which 
we have been treated has won the attenticn of 
Liberals. The party retains its full freedom of 
action, and will continue to do so until the battle 
of the next General Election begins. The excessive 
anxiety of our opponents to learn what our pro- 
gramme is and to pin us to it ought to serve as a 
warning to the people who are never so happy as 
when they are engaged in promulgating elaborate 
plans of campaign. 

There is great anxiety both in Paris and Berlin 
as to the manner in which the English people will 
accept the new departure in China. If we would 
only fallinto a panic and join in the general game of 
grab, the French and German newspapers would be 
delighted. That which will please them least of all 
will be to see us keeping our tempers and quietly 
strengthening the forces we already have in the 
East, so as to make them absolutely equal to the 
task of defending our interests and maintaining our 
rights if they should be threatened by any hostile 
combination on the spot. It is to be hoped that 
Lord Salisbury will have the wisdom and the 
strength of mind necessary to enable him to pursue 
this policy. 

Wednesday.—In spite of the distractions which 
the approach of Christmas entails, and the consequent 
flight of the politicians from town, there is a great deal 
of suppressed uneasiness over the events in China. 
Lord Salisbury’s Christmas cannot be a very happy 
one. It is not of course to be compared with that of 
two years ago, when the war-cloud seemed to be on 
the point of bursting above our heads; but this is the 
best that can be said of it. In all other respects it 
is distinctly a bad Christmas for the Foreign 
Secretary and Prime Minister. His personal friends 
bewail his bad luck, and declare that nothing like it 
was ever seen before. Some of them talk about 
Jonah, and declare emphatically that the voyage 
cannot be a smooth one whilst that notorious 
individual remains on board the ship. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to state the name of the particular 
Minister who is thus identified with the prophet of 
evil omen. 

The reply of Mr. Selous to the 


charges made 
against the English settlers in Matabeleland by & 
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certain Mr. Blake in the National Review is too clear 
and emphatic to be passed over in silence. Mr. 
Selous would have made his statement still more 
conclusive if he had avoided the vulgar folly of 
confounding his accusers with the “ Radical Press” 
as a whole. But though this particular kind of 
silliness disfigures his vindication of himself and the 
other settlers in Rhodesia, the vindication must be 
pronounced a conclusive one; and Mr. Blake, if he 
wishes to destroy its effect, will have to bring 
forward names and dates instead of vague tales of 
rapine and massacre. 

Thursday.—The temperature is rising—not the 
physical temperature, which in London is low enough 
to-day, but the political. The German and Russian 
newspapers are enjoying themselves in their usual 
fashion by elephantine gambols over the (imaginary) 
downfall of England, and the Times—unable any 
longer to restrain itself—indulges in a column of 
elaborate jeering at the solemn Teuton, founded on 
the fact that Russia has procured the dismissal of 
the German drill-instructors in the Chinese army. 
All this is the reverse of edifying, but it shows 
whither we are tending, and indicates some of the 
possible accompaniments of Christmas this year. In 
the meantime Lord Salisbury makes no sign, and 
nothing has been done to increase the number of 
battleships on the China station. This is a pity— 
especially in view of the fact that the Cologne 
Gazette points exultantly to the number of French, 
German, and Russian warships in Chinese waters as 
proof that British naval superiority no longer exists. 
To send out two of our new battleships could not 
even offend the Kaiser. It would be infinitely pre- 
ferable to any attempt on our part to join in the 
partition of China, and the meaning of the demon- 
stration would be unmistakable. Moreover, it would 
be something which none of our rivals could do. 








ALPHONSE DAUDET. 





O English readers Alphonse Daudet, next to 
Alexandre Dumas, is probably the most popu- 

jar of the great French romancers. For Balzac 
there is no considerable public in this country, 
though the interest in his writings ought to be 
stimulated by the admirable translation of the 
“Comédie Humaine,” edited by Mr. Saintsbury. 
Zola, like Ibsen, excites violent hostility. Flaubert, 
for most of our novel-readers, isa name. They may 
have heard of him as the man who fought with 
parts of speech as if these were wild beasts at 
Ephesus, and died of a double genitive. But 
Daudet appealed easily to a generation which 
was still mourning the loss of Dickens. It 
pleased some judges to hail him as a pupil of 
that great writer. He was supposed to have 
humour and pathos of the Dickens pattern, and 
to chronicle the simple annals of the poor. His 
humour is a special quality in contemporary French 
fiction, which is not rich in genial mirth; but it 
would be hard to detect a family likeness between 
Micawber and Tartarin, both immortal. Micawber 
writing off his debts with an 1.0.U., and Tartarin 
presenting his Algerian camel to the citizens of 
Tarascon with the superb figment, “ He saw me kill 
all my lions!” are not really kinsmen. The one is a 
fantastic personification of a weakness which lurks 
in many of us; but the other embodies the tempera- 
ment of a race. In Tartarin Daudet has drawn 
the humorous aspect of Uhomme du Midi, 
as he has drawn the tragic aspect in Numa 
Roumestan. “I often check myself in the middle 
of a sentence,” says one of Numa’s Provencal 
friends, “because I know that if I finish it 
I shall lie!” The humour of such types has more 
substance than that of Micawber, because it springs 
from a climate, a soil, a national heredity of exag- 
geration and delusion. Micawber has none of 
this ancestral egotism. He clings to the simple 











philosophy that something will turn up, but 
attaches no world-wide importance to that issue. 
Tartarin, on the contrary, has his eye on posterity, 
and when stupefied by the scientific assurance that 
William Tell never existed, he wonders whether, 
two or three centuries hence, people will have ceased 
to believe that there was ever a Tartarin, unrivalled 
conqueror of Alpine summits ! 

Born in the Midi, Daudet grew up with a horror 
of the factitious emotion which he satirised in 
Numa Roumestan, tribune of the people. Gossip has 
always treated this character as a portrait of Gam- 
betta. Daudet was not free from the temptation to 
deliberate portraiture; but in this case he simply 
drew the Southern orator to whom words are the 
substitutes for ideas, and who declaims from a 
balcony about morality, religion, country, at the 
very moment when his wife, gazing into the face of 
her new-born son, is wondering whether he, too, will 
pass his life in duping others and himself, in break- 
ing simple hearts who have done no other wrong 
than to believe in him and love him. Probably it 
was this revolt against the temperament of the 
South which gave Daudet his exquisite delicacy, 
his fine restraint, his zeal for truth, while the 
heritage of his blood preserved to him his vivid 
sensibility. Hence, his pathos is never overstrained. 
There is nothing morbid in the story of unhappy 
childhood in “ Jack,” though we may weary of the 
literary stepfather with his selfish vanity and his 
mot cruel. In drawing a simple, upright, unselfish 
nature Daudet is sometimes more successful than 
greater writers. Risler, in “ Fromont Jeune et Risler 
Ainé,” appeals more strongly to us than David in 
Balzac’s “ Illusions Perdues” ; and the ruin of his life 
by the perfidy of wife, brother, and familiar friend, 
is one of the most moving of tragedies. Daudet 
knew the heartache of neglected women, and so we 
have the sad and tender figure of Desirée Delobelle. 
Can anyone read the story of Félicia, in “‘ Le Nabab,” 
without lingering regrets for the brilliant woman 
who sacrificed everything to ambition, and lost the 
shameful prize when it was barely within her grasp ? 
Strange paradox from the Midi, Daudet was 
always a moralist, and the picture of degradation 
in “ Sapho” remains one of those impressive lessons 
which few writers have the courage to teach. It 
is this book which has led Jules Lemaitre to declare 
that Daudet is the purest of the French romancers, 
an opinion which we need not dispute, though the 
theme of “ Sapho” is impossible to English fiction. 

Was Daudet, then, a realist? M. Lemaitre holds 
that he was more realistic than M. Zola, who takes 
the same view. La vérité moyenne was Daudet’s 
aim, while Zola and the others are of the lyrical 
kind, more or less disguised. So says the author of 
the Rougon-Macquart history, conscious that, despite 
his achievements in naturalism, he is one of the 
romantics. Perhaps he would deprecate the sugges- 
tion that, as a sketch of political manners, “ Eugéne 
Rougon” is much more definite than “ Numa Rou- 
mestan.” Zola’s novel is, at all events, better 
“documented.” How much it owes to the com- 
mentary of the backstairs we do not know; but it is 
a marvellously detailed picture of Paris, social and 
political, in the days when Rouher was Vice-Emperor. 
We see the Council of Ministers at Compiégne, and 
we have a graphic vignette of every man who 
holds a portfolio. The whole whirligig of frivolity, 
vice, and intrigue is presented without the smallest 
charm of manner, in the style of a Daily 
Chronicle “special”; but it reads like actual his- 
tory. In “Numa Roumestan” there is no such 
vraisemblance. When Numa defends himself in the 
Parliament at Versailles, the scene makes no impres- 
sion of reality. You wonder that so weak a case 
was not derided. The position he holds in public 
affairs is scarcely defined. His character is admir- 
ably painted in outline, but the environment, so dear 
to the realist, is touched with the lightest hand. The 
story moves from Paris to a watering-place, which, 
for the purpose of realism, may be compared with 
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Maupassant’s “ Mont-Oriol.” In the one case, the 
trivialities of the daily routine to people who are 
taking the waters make pleasant reading; in the 
other they are woven so subtly into the tragedy that 
they haunt you like a mocking irony. Wherever we 
may place Daudet or Zola, Maupassant must be 
admitted to have examined life with a keener gaze 
than either, and to have perceived depths of 
tragic import which escaped both. 

But Daudet lives for us by qualities which have 
an abiding freshness—by love and pity and humour, 
and, above all, by a prose style of extraordinary 
beauty. Colour, vivacity, and inventiveness of 
phrase, generate a kind of electricity till, as M. 
Lemaitre says, you turn the pages with sparks 
flying under your fingers. With an inexhaustible 
tenderness, Daudet was no sentimentalist; and 
amidst the vagaries of mysticism and sensuality 
in French fiction he remained a model of sanity. 
Against all the eccentricities of the artistic tempera- 
ment his life and work made a continual protest, 
while he was, in some respects, the greatest literary 
artist of his generation. A martyr for many years 
to physical suffering, he never lost that gaiety of 
heart which is the most precious possession of his 
race. His pen was often dipped in satire, never in 
sour cdlisdain; and while he inspired the strongest 
friendships amongst men who had little in common 
with his methods, he lived in the affectionate esteem 
of a multitude of readers who owe to his genius 
many of their happiest hours. 








A CATHOLIC DIVINE. 





N the family of words, as in the human family, 
change is always active, though not uniform in 
either an upward or downward direction. Fortune 
plays us strange tricks, and we cannot well see why 
her favours should be bestowed here and withheld 
there. The process of differentiation in terms is not 
alwaysaprocess of elevation or even of elucidation, the 
“disease of language” sometimes causing a word to be 
enervated and sometimes making a word more robust. 
Few families of words, however, have had more mixed 
fortunes than that which sprang from the Greek 
xaSodixy as qualifying éxx\ncia. Before it became 
naturalised in theology it had an ancient history in 
philosophy, denoting the quality of those ideas, 
principles, or terms which are in the strictest 
sense universal. When Ignatius applied it to the 
Church, he used it to distinguish the universal 
society from a particular congregation, as man- 
kind is distinguished from a particular man. 
It was not intended in any degree to denote 
a Church Catholic from Churches heretical or 
schismatical, but simply to affirm that wherever 
Jesus Christ was, there was the Church universal or 
Church absolute, just as wherever a bishop or pastor 
—for the bishop in this case was strictly congrega- 
tional, and not at all diocesan—was, there was 
the Church local or particular; a unity within the 
universal. 

But in the course of its travels down the centuries 
and across the Continent “ catholic” underwent very 
many modifications, the most curious of all being, 
perhaps, when it was naturalised in the Latin Church 
and used to denote it in contradistinction to the 
Greek ; the Latin tongue taking up the Greek term 
in order that it might the more distinctly rule 
out the Greek from the Church Catholic. And the 
derivatives have had their curious history as well as 
the original. “Catholicism” and “ catholicity” are 
cognates and yet antitheses, near relatives but 
complete opposites. ‘“ Catholicism” denotes a sect 


which claims to be the whole; “catholicity” 
denotes a spirit which is so broad as_ to 
recognise good wherever it is found, and so 


genial as to adm're the good wherever it may 
live. “Catholicism” lives within the narrow 





limits of a defined society, organised according 
to a specific polity and under sanctioned officials, 
But “ catholicity ” refuses to be imprisoned within 
any hard-and-fast organisation. It is an attribute of 
spirit, an attitude of mind rather than the quality 
of an organised and rigorously disciplined body. 
“ Catholicism” is, by the very terms of its being, 
“uncatholic.” ‘“Catholicity,” by its very genius, 
refuses to be the slave of any system or to confine 
its affections and beliefs within the terms of any 
school or to the saints or heroes of any sect. 
“ Catholicity ” is the synthesis in a living spirit of 
the universal in thought with the generous in life; 
but “ catholicism ” is the child of dogma and decree, 
living in a world of conflict and collision, hardened 
by the conflict amid which it has lived into the 
exclusiveness whose first and last principle is the 
completest belief in self. We love to think of 
“catholic” through “ catholicity,” and do not love 
consciously to narrow it to the kin and cognate of 
“ catholicism.” 

Now we feel that “ catholic” is the very last 
term we could apply to any Roman, Anglican, or 
Presbyterian Church; but it is a term we could 
apply to the greater Church which comprehends 
them all, or to the man who incorporates in himself 
the qualities of common affection and universal 
truthfulness. And this has been suggested to us 
by an excellent little book on “St. Teresa” which 
has just come into our hands.* Its author is a 
Presbyterian minister, but he has the catholic 
quality that can recognise the good, reverence the 
holy, conceive the true, outside the limits of his 
own community. The book is one of a very re- 
markable series, expressing in a high degree what 
we have termed catholicity of mind. Here is a 
minister who has for years occupied a pulpit that 
was made illustrious by the subtlest and most 
vehement of all the leaders of what was known in 
Scotland as the “ Disruption,” Dr. Candlish—a man 
who had the making of a great theologian in him, 
and sacrificed what many would esteem his higher 
capabilities to the lower of being a leader in the 
courts of his Church. And his successor—now the 
Moderator-Elect of that Church—has for years con- 
ducted within his congregation classes which have 
been remarkable for the men and the works 
which he has brought under consideration and 
discussion. He has selected them from a wide 
and varied field—Dante and J. H. Newman, Samuel 
Rutherford and Jacob Boehme, Jonathan Edwards 
and William Law, Lancelot Andrewes and John 
Bunyan. These discussions have taken shape 
in a series of books, the last of which is the 
little work that lies before us. They have all 
the same characteristics—a signal genius for the 
discovery of spiritual affinities, of finding in the fear 
of sin and the love of holiness, in the passion to 
serve man and in devotion to God, the true kinship 
of Christian minds, the notes of character proper to 
those who stand within the great Church Catholic. 
The illustrations to Dante and the notes on him, 
though issued for the help of the classes, yet form a 
work that students of Dante anywhere may well 
find both instructive and interesting. William Law 
Was never more generously appreciated than he was 
by Alexander Whyte, and the good things in his 
work have been most skilfully selected — the 
finest of the wheat winnowed from bushels of grain, 
which those who most admire Law will confess to be 
neither rich nor fine. Denser darkness to pierce 
than that in which the great Lutheran mystic lives, 
no man could find in the whole field of literature; 
but, guided by his love of goodness, this Presby- 
terian minister has made his way towards the heart 
of light that forms the centre of the darkness, and 
has even not seldom penetrated right into it. An 
Anglican work on Andrewes came out at the same 





**Santa Teresa: An Appreciation, with Some of the Best 
Passages of the Saint’s Writings.” Selected, Adapted, and Arranged 
by Alexander Whyte, D.D. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier. 
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time as Whyte’s work, but we do not hesitate to con- 
fess that for sympathy, for insight, for knowledge 
of the man, the Presbyterian book was the finer and 
better. 

And the qualities which belonged to these earlier 
works reappear in this latest. One would have 
thought that in the whole range of the Roman 
Calendar no saint less likely than Teresa to attract 
a sturdy and stalwart Scotch Presbyterian could be 
found. Yet he speaks of her thus: “By her life of 
faith and prayer and personal holiness, Teresa made 
herself ‘capable of God,’ as one describes it, and God 
came to her and filled her with Himself to her utter- 
most capacity, as He said He would.” And then he 
quotes from her some sayings which recall almost 
identical sayings from Jonathan Edwards: “ One day 
in prayer, the sweetness was so great that I could 
not but contrast it with the place I deserved in hell. 
The sweetness and the light and the peace were so 
great that, compared with it, everything in this 
world is vanity and lies. I was filled with a new 
reverence for God. I saw His majesty and His 
power in a way I cannot describe, and the vision 
kept me in great tenderness and joy and humility. 
I cannot help making much of that which led me so 
near to God.” 

And on this quotation Dr. Whyte comments thus: 
“He who can read that and a hundred passages as 
good as that, and who shall straightway set himself 
to sneer and scoff and disparage and find fault, 
he is well on the way to the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. At any rate, I would be if I did not revere 
and love and imitate such a saint of God. Given 
God and His Son and His Holy Spirit; given sin and 
salvation and prayer and a holy life; and with 
many drawbacks, Teresa’s was just the life of self- 
denial and repentance and communion with God 
that we should all live.” And again: “She was a 
Roman Catholic mystic, and we are Evangelical 
Protestants. But it is one of the great rewards of 
studying such a life as Teresa’s to be able to change 
places with her so as to understand her and love her. 
She was, without any doubt or contradiction, a great 
saint of God. And a great saint of God is more 
worthy of our study and admiration and imitation 
and love than any other study or admiration or 
imitation or love on the face of the earth.” 

And while he thus admires and passionately 
vindicates her saintliness, he has also an open eye 
for her literary excellences, and so says, ‘“‘ Cervantes 
himself might have written Teresa’s ‘Book of 
the Foundations.’ Certainly he never wrote a 
better book. For myself, I have read Teresa's 
‘Foundations’ twice, at any rate, for every once 
{ have read Cervantes’ masterpiece. For literature, 
for humour, for wit, for nature, for photographic 
pictures of the time and the people, her ‘Founda- 
tions’ is a masterpiece also; and, then, Teresa’s 
pictures are pictures of the best people of Spain. 
And there was no finer people in the whole of 
Christendom in that day than the best of the 
Spanish people.” “God had much people in the Spain 
of that day, and he who is not glad to hear that will 
never have a place among them.” These sayings, in 
their generous warmth, in their passionate admira- 
tion, in their whole-hearted tribute to goodness born 
and nursed outside his own community, are charac- 
teristic of the man, and we can only feel, as we 
close his book and think of what he said in other 
and earlier books, that if Churches would only ap- 
proach each other on the side of their saintliness, how 
soon they would come to mutual understanding and 
admiration, and how penitent they would grow for the 
proud intolerance, the haughty exclusiveness of the 
centuries during which they thought of themselves 
as “Catholic ” or as “Orthodox,” and of all other com- 
munities as schismatical or as heretical. Piety is 
the fruit which the Master of all the Churches desires 
and will not disown: and the Church that is 
capable of creating a piety which He approves, is 
not a Church that can be condemned by the dis- 
“pproval of any sect, for such disapproval only 





judges the judge. Saintliness is catholicity and 
where it is we need not mind what claims are made 
or refused on behalf of the catholicism of this or 
that special community. 























































LONDON UNIVERSITY REFORM. 





“PT HOPE and trust,” said the Duke of Devonshire, 

at the recent dinner of the Royal Society upon 
St. Andrew's Day, “that at no distant time her 
Majesty’s Government may be able to make pro- 
posals to you upon such subjects as that of the 
creation of a teaching University for London.” It 
is true that these words of happy omen were 
discounted by a gloomy reminder that Parliament 
is never very easy to persuade to devote its 
attention to the subjects which deserve it most; 
but nevertheless the Duke’s words of encourage- 
ment have revived the hopes of the friends of 
London Education. When one considers that the 
measure which the Duke refers to has been affirmed 
in principle again and again by everyone entitled to 
speak upon the subject; when one remembers that 
it was accepted by Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet and 
adopted by Lord Salisbury’s last year; when one 
remembers that the House of Lords offers no re- 
sistance to it, that the Government which proposes 
it commands in the Commons a majority of 150 
votes, and that it is supported by every man of 
importancé in the ranks of the Opposition, it remains 
a mystery to those unfamiliar with the methods of 
Parliament how its passing can be in any doubt. 
As a matter of fact, its fate depends on one 
thing, and on one alone. The Duke of Devonshire 
is the one member of the present Government 
whose sincerity and judgment the Liberal party 
trust, and whose administrative action they are 
in a large measure willing to support. He 
has before this shown that he is very capable, 
when occasion arises, of stiffening his back and of 
securing from his Tory colleagues the legislation 
he desires. It is beyond question that if the Duke 
can be brought to insist on the passing of this 
measure, it can be passed with a single day’s debate 
through the House of Commons. All that has to 
be done now is to bring to bear within the next 
six weeks upon the Lord President of the Council 
such a weight of public opinion as may induce him 
to take that decisive action for which every friend 
of London and of education hopes. 

It rests practically with the London University 
to decide whether this pressure shall be brought 
to bear or not. The next few weeks will show 
whether that body is controlled by statesmen or 
by faddists, by practical reformers or by futile 
doctrinaires. Let us once again recapitulate the 
old, old story of this movement. The question 
for determination is whether the University of 
London shall remain what it has been too long— 
a phantom body, without any of the advantages 
of education, of association, of traditions which a 
University ought to have, a mere board of examiners 
to give degrees to any individual who by private 
cramming has qualified for them—or shall become 
a University in fact as well as name, embracing the 
various London colleges, gathering into itself, im- 
proving and developing every movement that 
makes for genuine education in the capital, giving 
instruction as well as marks, offering its stu- 
dents, for the first time, a corporate home, a centre, 
an ideal. No one who has ever passed through a 
great University and experienced its influence and 
spell, can wonder that the latter alternative has been 
welcomed with enthusiasm by all who realise what 
education in the full sense means. It has received 
the support of almost every well-known name in 
literature and science. It has been adopted by 
decisive majorities both in the Senate and in the 
Convocation of the present University of London. 
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It has, after infinite negotiation, secured the assent 
of what may be termed, without offence, the clerical 
interest at King’s College and the professorial 
interest at University College. It has enlisted in 
its favour the advocates of classical learning, the 
advocates of medicine, the advocates of science, 
and even the advocates of women’s degrees. Step 
by step opposition has been disarmed and enemies 
won over. And the result has been that the Govern- 
ment has been able to introduce a Bill for Univer- 
sity Reform which has behind it an overwhelming 
measure of support. Of course, this result has not 
been obtained without some friction. No scheme of 
this complexity can be carried without some degree 
of compromise and of concession. Those who object 
to any kind of clerical test in connection with the 
teaching staff of the University have had to waive 
their own preferences for the common good. Those 
who think that University education should always 
include collegiate life have had to waive their pre- 
ferences in order to do justice to external and non- 
collegiate students. Those who would exact a too 
rigid professorial standard from every teacher whom 
the new University may include have had to waive 
something of their exclusiveness in order to make 
the new University as wide and as liberal as 
may be. Those who have consoled themselves 
hitherto for the attenuated character of the 
University by reflecting that the examining board 
in London offered degrees all over the empire, and 
that students—on the average one and a half per 
annum—might come from the uttermost parts of 
the earth to get a London degree, have consented to 
waive these visions of Imperial splendour for the 
substantial advantages which a teaching University 
would offer here. The spirit of compromise has not 
been appealed to in vain; and last session the 
Government's Bill for creating a Commission with 
power to settle the question received a support so 
widespread and unanimous as to bring the end of 
the agitation into view. The Bill was lost, first, 
because the Duke hesitated too long about it, and 
secondly, because those responsible for its fortunes 
abstained from urging it until too late. But a new 
Bill is promised for next session, and we would 
earnestly warn those who care for the reform in 
question to concentrate their forces and to back it 
with all the strength at their command. 

We have returned to-day to this oft-debated 
subject because we have reason to suppose that this 
warning is not altogether needless. It is no easy 
matter to keep together interests so diverse as those 
which united to support the Bill this year, and we 
fear that the disappointment of last session and the 
native discursiveness of theacademic mind havealittle 
disorganised the forces of reform. One sign of this 
threatened disorganisation is the proposal recently 
made for a University at Westminster—a proposal 
already happily buried beneath the general condemna- 
tion itaroused. Another is the disposition shown in 
certain quarters to revive the old difficulties dis- 
posed of long ago, and to urge again the particular 
interests which cannot be pressed without endanger- 
ing the common aim. Some people still hanker after 
a new charter. Some prefer the Bill of 1896 to the 
Bill of 1897. Some would like at the eleventh hour 
to start new theories and to open the floodgates of 
debate afresh. But if this long-desired reform is 
ever to pass through Parliament, all these disinte- 
grating tendencies must be repressed. The professors 
must be content to become practical politicians. All 
who care for the common object must determine to 
sacrifice their favourite details and to concentrate 
upon the broad principles of any measure which the 
Government promotes. The only real opposition now 
to be faced is the opposition of a group of graduates, 
supported for reasons which it is possible to imagine 
by the member they elect, by one or two gentlemen 
who have won more distinction in the work of the 
London County Council than in the work of Uni- 
versity Reform, and by an eminent scientific lawyer at 
the Bar. These gentlemen are fighting, no doubt quite 








legitimately, for a small vested interest which they 
think is threatened, and to which they desire to give 
a controlling voice. But it would be little short of a 
scandal if a great reform were to be wrecked, after 
twelve or fifteen years of laborious preparation, by 
a handful of irreconcilables whose interests it does 
not altogether suit. The promoters of the teaching 
University have only to show a firm, united front in 
order to break the spirit of obstruction and to con- 
vince the Minister on whom their hopes depend. We 
can hardly doubt that their good sense will triumph, 
and secure the accomplishment of a reform too long 
deferred. 








THE DRAMA. 





THe “TRINUMMUS” AT WESTMINSTER—THE LATE 
Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS. 


T. PETER’S COLLEGE, Westminster, has so suc- 
cessfully hidden itself behind the Abbey that 
even the ordinary London cabman, who as a rule 
is prepared to convey you to any destination— 
in celum jusseris, ibit—cannot find this one. Mine 
wanted to drop me at the Aquarium, probably 
assuming that to be the only spot in Westminster 
any reasonable man could desire to visit after dinner. 
That must serve as my excuse for having arrived a 
little late at the Westminster Play. To make a clean 
breast of it, two acts of the Trinummus had already 
been played—for Plautus his acts have the merit of 
brevity—and when I took my place I found two 
youths, in Greek costumes and preposterous wigs, 
engaged in a violent altercation. Clearly this must be 
Lysiteles vainly pleading to be allowed to marry the 
sister of Lesbonicus without a dowry. Lesbonicus 
expressed a stern refusal by folding his arms and 
wagging his wig. But there was no more sign of 
the sister than of the dowry. The ladies in this 
play are, like Madame Benoiton in the farce, much 
talked of but never seen— Madame est sortie.” 
Speaking as an unregenerate modern, I find this 
absence of “female interest” fatal to Roman 
Comedy. It cannot be helped, I know, because the 
ladies of whom the Roman stage does give us an 
occasional glimpse are like the Bacchic dithyramb 
as described in a recent manual of drawing-room 
dancing—“ from all accounts anything but respect- 
able.” Not even the inevitable comic slave—he is 
Stasimus in this play—can compensate one for the 
absence of the ladies, mundane or demi-mundane. 
The comic slave is not very comic to an audience 
which only knows “slaveys.” On wide grounds, I 
have nothing to say against the abolition of slavery. 
Doubtless it was a humane measure, and Mr. Wilber- 
force must have been a good man. But it was @ 
severe blow to the dramatic vitality of Plautus and 
Terence. And I do not think that Mr. G. H. Bernays, 
who plays Stasimus, has quite figured to himself 
what a Roman slave must have been like—familiar yet 
cringing, unctuous,a little crapulous, more than a little 
canaille. Mr. Bernays is a young English gentleman 
with notions of “good form” and what Mr. Gilbert. 
calls “high society talk,” and the iSpis of the 
Public Schoolboy bred in the bone—to represent & 
Roman slave with verisimilitude he would have to 
be born again, and, as Mrs. Poyser says, born 
different. Here, of course, one touches the vital 
defect of all these Westminster performances: the 
boys never get outside their own skins or their own 
atmosphere; they are just nice, high-spirited, well- 
fed, frank, and awkward English boys—one of the 
triumphs of civilisation, I most readily admit, but 
ludicrously, enormously unlike the contemporaries 
of Titus Maccius Plautus of B.c. two-hundred-and- 
something. But why talk of verisimilitude? The 
Westminster Play makes no pretension to concern 
itself with art; it is a schoolboy’s joke, sanctioned 
by tradition and the presence of the headmaster. 
Just to remind me of this, a scholar arrives with 
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plates of jelly and glasses of sherry for the “ gentle- 
men of the Press.” Hetreads on my toes, apologises 
nervously but gracefully, and looks wildly round for 
a gentleman of the Press who can be persuaded to 
accept his cates. He singles out (well aimed, sir!) 
the representative of the Daily Telegraph—not the 
titular dramatic critic of that journal, but another 
—who frowns and declines, evidently “having no 
use,” as the Americans say, for jelly and wine at an 
hour usually devoted to coffee and cigars. It would 
be churlish to criticise the charming hospitality of 
the Westminster scholars. But I will whisper to 
them that the “gentlemen of the Press” have had 
their palates too deeply corrupted to be beguiled by 
jelly and a glass of wine. A little whisky, now, at 
Christmas—or a Kelmscott Press Chaucer—or some 
little trifle of that kind—I sayno more. . . . When 
I am again allowed a glimpse of the stage, I perceive 
a boy trying to look like an old man, chiefly by bend- 
ing over a long cane, and discoursing with another boy 
in a broad-brimmed hat and a divided skirt. It is 
Charmides, unexpectedly returned from abroad (just 
like Mercadet in Balzac’s comedy—I wonder if 
Balzac had read Plautus), cross-examining the 
Sycophant. The Sycophant (Mr. H. R. Flack) is 
distinctly good. Here is a character of sheer, 
irresponsible, roguish “cheek,” which a boy can 
understand. The Sycophant’s exit, with its im- 
pudent chaff of the enraged Charmides, is delightful. 
But the fifth act—in which Charmides receives an 
elaborate explanations of what the audience knows 
already—is deadly. 

The Epilogue, I see from the programme, turns 
Lesbonicus into a writer of Jubilee odes, the Syco- 
phant into the grand Tark, and sends Charmides to 
Klondike; but, as a little slip of paper distributed 
among the “ gentlemen of the Press” requests them 
not to “ give away ” the Epilogue until after the third 
performance (and my visit was to the first), I deter- 
mine to avoid the temptation by leaving forthwith. 
As I emerge from Dean’s Yard, I hear the hoarse 
cries of newsvendors, and can just catch the words 
“ Horrible Murder.” When I reach the Club, the tape 
completes the tragictale. Poor Mr. Terriss! To have 
been done to death in this horrible parody of melo- 
drama almost on the very stage which had so often 
shown him triumphing over such attacks! On my way 
back from the Westminster Play I had been pondering 
over a curious resemblance which had struck me as 
existing between Plautine comedy and the Chinese 
drama recently produced in London under the title of 
The Cat and the Cherub. In both there was the same 
convention as to the action—everything passing in 
the open street; in both the jealously closed doors, 
never allowing you a glimpse of the house inside, gave 
you the same impression of being, as the slang phrase 
goes, “doorstepped”; in both there was the same 
minimising of the female interest; in both you 
were expected to concern yourself mainly with the 
relations of fathers and sons. But from the Roman 
comedy there was notably absent the most con- 
spicuous feature of the Chinese play—the ele- 
ment of swift and brutal bloodshed—and, lo! here 
was that element suddenly supplied in real life. 
Mr. Terriss will be sorely missed. Indeed, it is 
difficult to conceive Adelphi melodrama without him. 
His was not the highest form of art; but, after all, 
there are many things—important things—besides 
art in the playhouse world. And the typical hero of 
Adelphi drama is a figure of very great importance 
in the eyes of thousands of—not illiterate, but 
unlettered—Londoners, people who, perhaps, hardly 
ever look at a book, but derive their notions of 
chivalry, of honour, of fortitude under suffering, of 
fidelity to hearth and home, of the art of living 
bravely and brilliantly, from the melodramatic 
stage. Upon these people the personality of Mr. 
Terriss must have had a far more real and effective 
influence than the personality, say, of Queen 
Victoria or of Mr. Gladstone. He was their ideal hero. 
Not a young fellow among them but longed to be 
like him, we may be sure. A man who fills such a 





position as this counts among the forces of his 
time; and I think there is nothing hyperbolical, 
nothing but the most sober common-sense, in the 
assertion that this force, in Mr. Terriss’s case, made 
for righteousness. A.B. W. 








“ KISIMUS.” 


SOFT, warm wind from the north, blowing over 
miles on miles of fresh-springing grass. The 
night is a riot of colour—of colours which have no 
name. The sky, jewelled with great stars, is not 
blue; the rolling waves of veldt, losing themselves 
in silvery haze, are not greenish-grey ; the feathery 
syringa-boughs, making a delicate lattice-work 
against the sky, are not emerald-green—yet each 
has its own distinct tone. There is a bright semi- 
circle of moon—enough to dim the Milky Way, not 
the lustre of Aldebaran and Canopus. Orion lies 
stretched out all his length in the zenith—Sirius at 
his foot—lower down the Pleiades. .. . 

It is very still. Even the rush of the Umsindwzi 
—the tackground to all other sounds on calm nights— 
is not heard; the wind carries it off southward. The 
cattle are lowing restlessly in the kraal; now and 
then a low-pitched, soft-toned native voice is heard 
speaking to them reassuringly. No other sound 
suggests human life—unless it is a vague something 
which may or may not be the muffled thumping of 
holiday-making tom-toms from the Indian quarter of 
the city. ... But, close at hand—in fact, all round us 
—ring out the hoarse rattle of the bull-frog and the 
BpexexexeE xoak xoa£ of the other sort, and the chirp 
of the tree-frog and the crickets. And, if you know 
when to listen, you may, from time to time, dis- 
tinguish another sound among all these—an indes- 
cribable snoring sound, recurring in regular rhythm, 
like the backward and forward working of a saw, 
but not so harsh. It is not unlike the very lowest 
notes of a violin, if these were repeated indefinitely, 
without the slightest variation. It is produced by a 
mysterious lizard, who lives in trees, and seldom, if 
ever, shows himself by day. 

A great meteor shoots slowly from the zenith, 
like a planet being hurled from its place; it passes 
westwards across the sky and disappears in the 
‘direction of Maritzburg, leaving a trail of sparks 
behind it. “ Inkanyezi i ya toheka pezulu”—as the 
Matabele bards used to sing of Lobengula. 

Scents, as well as sounds, unknown by day rise 
from the earth at night. The air is full of bewilder- 
ing sweetness—strong currents, now of one, now of 
another, strike on the sense. The yucca, with its 
towering spike of white, waxy bells; the Hoya, 
draping the west verandah with its bunches of 
white plush stars; the homelike evening primroses 
on the other side of the house—all send out their 
various incense. 

The night wears on. The Southern Cross lifts 
itself clear of the eastern horizon and whirls slowly 
towards the zenith, followed by the Centaur and 
the Scorpion, with its “fiery heart”—the red star 
Antares. And as they rise, the moon sinks behind 
Zwartkop, and so, imperceptibly, the pageant of the 
night-sky passes by, and the earth rolls into the 
dawn of Christmas morning. 

The pale, and yet rich, uncanny colours of the 
night have sprung into positive clearness and glow 
in the midsummer sunshine. The new grass is 
vividly green, young palms are springing up along 
the Umsindwzi banks, and beside long shallow water- 
courses arum lilies make a green and white chequer- 
work, waiting to be gathered for Christmas decora- 
tion. Midsummer it is by the calendar, but the 
rains have come late this year, and properly it is 
spring—fullest, freshest, lustiest spring. The wind 
does not bring us the sound of the city bells; we 
hear nothing but the cries of birds and insects, the 
cooing of the small grey doves in the orchard-trees, 
the twittering of the potwwes, the sharp shrilling of 
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the cicades, and the merry chirp of grasshoppers 
and crickets. 

But there is no need of bells to summon our 
congregation. Over the hills they come trooping in 
twos and threes, in tens and dozens—here a band of 
little girls in print dresses, with coloured ribbons 
tied round their heads, dancing gaily along; there, 
a group of amakosikazi, staid matrons in gowns and 
shawls, with voluminous dark handkerchiefs tied 
round their heads, or perchance a cappie (Dutch sun- 
bonnet) of black stuff for decent Sabbath wear. The 
men are well in evidence too; some of them have 
been already sitting about in groups for the last 
hour or two, enjoying a quiet holiday chat. They 
are in all stages of European costume—from old 
Twaisa and Darfingubo, with their brown coats and 
shapeless felt hats of a brilliant terra-cotta, to the 
kehlas lately down from Zululand, in shirt and 
mutya. 

The little grey stone school-house has been swept 
and garnished, the desks removed, the seats re- 
arranged, the every-day cupboard of lesson-books 
and slates draped with a bright-coloured blanket, 
and two or three vases of flowers placed about the 
room. On the platform, where the harmonium 
stands, is a little table, with a basin of water on it, 
in readiness for the baptismal service. It was an 
old Bishopstowe custom to have a large number of 
baptisms on Christmas Day—chiefly for the con- 
venience of those living at a distance—and the 
people have already a kind of traditional preference 
for presenting their children at this season, so that 
there is quite an army of infants in arms, all of them 
more or less dressed for the occasion, being exhibited 
to admiring friends and neighbours. 

The congregation enters—over 140 all told, and 
almost more than the little building will hold. The 
Inkosazana sits down to the harmonium and plays 
the opening bars of a hymn. “Forth in Thy 
name, O Lord, we go”’—scarcely recognisable, in 
Zulu words, a different metre, and a new tune—is, 
perhaps, not specially appropriate to Christmas, 
but everyone knows it, and joins in with hearty 
goodwill. Then ‘Sotemba, the carpenter-catechist, 
begins reading the Morning Service. There is no 
ordained white shepherd in charge of this little 
flock in the wilderness—at least, there is only one 
at Durban, who can only come to them at long 
intervals. So the native catechists have to do the 
best they can, with all the help and encouragement 
that the representatives of their late Bishop's family 
can give them. 

Prayers over, a general revival of attention pre- 
cedes the baptisms. Besides the babies, there are 
some older children and two or three adults. Little 
“Christmas ’’—whose mother died a short time back, 
in a sharp, sudden attack of influenza—is now 
formally invested with his name; it was her last 
request to the family that they should not let this 
season pass without seeing it done. His aunt, who 
had brought him, has somehow contrived a christen- 
ing robe, and the baby’s brown feet are inclosed in 
little pale-blue socks—a casual gift, and worn more 
for the honour of the thing than any other reason, 
seeing they are several sizes too small, so that the 
heel comes into the middle of the foot. Christmas’s 
father is not here—he had met with one misfortune 
after another, and just before his wife's fatal illness 
was forced to go to work at a distance to pay off his 
arrears of rent—so that the kindly neighbours have 
a specially tender feeling towards the little orphan. 
The simple ceremony is watched with the greatest 
interest; and when it is over Mosco Sibisi, the St. 
Mary’s catechist, rises to deliver the sermon. 

It is not a very learned nor a very profound 
sermon—but neither is it a long one; and it is 
listened to with the greatest goodwill. The dis- 
course is punctuated by the shrill cries of the 
swallows, as they come and go under the eaves, and 
the louder chattering of the buffalo-birds who have 
their nests in the school roof. And by-and-by it 
comes to an end, and after a pause the harmonium 





strikes up again, and the voices rise in a jubilant 
burst of sound— 


“ Bayete, Nkosi ey’ eh! ezulwini /” 


And then the people disperse into the sunshine, 
and the groups still linger under the pomegranate 
trees, before going their several ways. Some of the 
elders remain behind, to be entertained with coffee 
and bread—an unwonted and festive luxury. There 
have been many troubles about this year—droughts, 
locusts, cattle-diseases, and other things—but, then, 
things can be forgotten, for one day at least, if that 
day is “Kisimus.” In case there should be any 
mystery about this word, when seen in print, let the 
reader pronounce it aloud, accenting the first 
syllable. It will then become quite recognisable. 


A. W. 








“FOR REMEMBRANCE.” 


type sentences of Shakespeare, sometimes 
even single words, are so full of pathos, that 
one occasionally wonders how they can be spoken 
upon the stage with any degree of calmness. The 
actress who can say, “ Pray you, love, remember,” 
without letting the catch in her voice overstep the 
bounds of artistic effect, has achieved success—of a 
kind, so thrilling are the words in their power to 
draw sudden unlooked-for tears. And how is it, 
that nearly all the passages fraught with this quite 
distinctive poignancy of sadness appeal to one in 
thought, apart from their context? To some of us 
for instance, “ There’s rosemary—” stands not for 
any thought of love, but for countless, foolish, homely 
little memories of childhood, not sad in themselves 
perhaps, often indeed absolutely prosaic, yet all of 
them touched with some elusive haunting sense of 
pathos. Life’s tragedies one may possibly endure 
dry-eyed, but not the thought that the nursery 
clock is no longer decorated with holly and paper 
roses at Christmas, nor that the “ dolls’-house room,” 
where the happiest hours of one’s life were spent, 
now serves the unappreciative cook of an alien 
household as a bedchamber. For certain of us, the 
memories thrust most ruthlessly into the background 
of consciousness when gaiety is to the fore, are those 
which are full of the haunting sense and sound of 
the sea. 

A personal one, about which the salt spray most 
persistently clings, is associated with a certain oft- 
recurring home-coming in the dusk of winter after- 
noons over the cliffs to the seaside town below. 
The way led over the top of the cliff. On the left, 
far below, and stretching away into the gloom of 
infinite distance, was the sea—a dim, weltering flood, 
of which the consciousness was emphasised to sight 
by a line of milky foam, and to sound by the splash 
of waves upon the shore. Over the heaving, restless 
plain of waters, a veil of darkness had fallen ; the 
wide-stretching sea beneath was full of mystery, 
and the muffled sound of its voice, the confused 
murmur which seemed to be gathering visible shape 
out of the gloom, and to culminate in the rhythmic 
monotonous breaking of waves on the beach, added 
to the sense of its almost terrifying vastness. To 
turn from straining one’s eyes into the soft darkness 
which veiled the sea to the great crimson star of 
the light-house was very comforting. What a 
friendly red pathway its shining made across the 
harbour! It was like a ruby at the end of a chain 
of amber flame-points, which bridged the dark gulf 
between the pierhead and the shore. And from the 
hollow in the shore, where lay the docks, more 
yellow points of light ran up the steep darkness to 
the topmost heights of the opposite cliff. 

All the incoherent, vague feeling of the hour, 
which even then was half pleasure, half an uneasy 
sadness, has taken shape since in the mould of 
memory. The mild, humid sea-air, the girdle of 
amber lights clasping the curving coast, the waver- 
ing crimson gleam across the harbour, and the 
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sense of the veiled, heaving sea below, with its 
fringe of milky foam. Once more the air is full of 
the sound of breaking waves, and of the beat of 
hammers in the dockyard, and of the faintly 
heard cries of the boatmen on the quay. . . These 
walks were intimately associated at home-coming 
with the sight of a cosy red-papered room in the 
light of lamps and a glowing fire, with tea laid 
ready for a vast family, and with the delicious 
scent of hot apple-cakes. And even now, after the 
lapse of years, the thought of the dark sea, and 
the jewel-like lamps, and the sound of breaking 
waves on the shore, seems a fit setting to tea and 
firelight and cakes. Why, then, should the memory 
of these winter afternoons, with its accompaniment 
of cheerful homeliness, be sad enough to bring with 
it such a passion of unavailing longing and regret ? 
Wko can say? Perhaps only because it belongs to 
a part of life that is over—dead, forgotten, except 
by those foolish ones who refrain from heaping the 
ashes of oblivion over the still quivering past. 

Yet another and a different sea-memory. It is 
that of seeing the sun rise on the morning before 
Christmas Day. A night of frequent terrified 
waking to look at the time, a hurried call to the 
other children, a shivering remembrance of dressing 
by gaslight, and the uncanny sense of unfamiliarity 
which was its accompaniment. Then the painful 
suspense of waiting in the cold, unfriendly nursery, 
with yesterday’s burnt-out fire in the grate, and 
its general air of unswept inhumanity. With what 
a faint, sickly gleam the gas burnt in the chill 
dawn light, which broadened and deepened so 
wofully fast to anxious eyes. What if the sun 
should rise earlier than usual on this particular 
morning? That a miracle should happen, so long 
as its nature was vexatious and disappointing, 
seemed in no wise unlikely. 

The nursery clock pointed to half-past seven 
before the conductor of the party at length arrived, 
sleepy and unexcited after the incomprehensible 
grown-up manner. Out of doors, a cold white mist 
hung over the basin, through which the masts and 
rigging of the ships loomed mysteriously. A few 
sailors loitered about near the docks, their hands 
in their pockets, their caps pulled down over their 
ears. The shops on the quay were still closed, and 
the shuttered windows and drawn blinds in the 
living-rooms above made the world seem unfamiliar, 
as though it had gone deaf and blind in the 
night. On the frosty deserted road alongside the 
docks the sound of footsteps echoed noisily. It 
was bitterly cold, and the breath hung like a 
cloud in the air before it mixed with the fog, 
which was now lifting a little. 

At length the pier was reached. Its stone wall 
was white with rime, which it was fascinating to 
scrape off with a glove-clad hand, till the icy 
melted water soaked through the knitted wool to 
shrinking fingers. The sea was calm and slate- 
coloured, and looked cold—shiveringly cold. Just 
beneath, close to the pier side, where it swirled 
and eddied against the granite wall, a surface 
layer of cruel white foam poured ceaselessly over 
the body of the water, which showed like opaque 
green glass. That there was really water, and not 
hard crystal, under the foam required quite a 
stretch of the imagination to believe. On one hand, 
the sad, cold sea stretched away to the horizon, 
which was clear, and had begun to brighten now 
into a band of pure lemon colour. On the other, 
across the harbour and the docks, where the ships 
and the fishing-boats and the small craft lay 
huddled together as though they slept, the town 
dipped from the hollow, and rose straggling right 
and left to the heights on either hand. The 
Windows of the clustering houses were like hun- 
dreds of heavy leaden eyes dispiritedly gazing over 
the grey sea. At the head of the pier there was 
nothing to do but wait. The yellow belt above 
the horizon had brightened into orange, and a 
change had come over the sea. It was slate- 











coloured still, but it was expectant; it heaved and 
fell in long smooth billows, and each time there 
was new brightness on the long upward swell of 
the waves. The light in the east grew intense, 
wonderful, blinding; and then, over the indigo 
wall of sea, there rose suddenly a rim of scarlet. 
A second more, and with a glorious shudder the 
light leapt along the face of the water, and as 
the sun came soaring up, the pathway to the 
horizon was all at once covered with a glowing 
tapestry of red and gold, flung upon a purple 
field. Behind, in the town, red light flashed from 
hundreds of window-eyes; the sound of hammers 
had begun in the dockyard; rowing boats were 
moving in the sunlit harbour; the world was 
awake, 

And it was the day before Christmas! What 
excited talk there was on the homeward way—of 
presents, of surprises, of Christmas trees and 
decorations. With which annually recurring con- 
versation, perhaps, lurks the spice of sadness 
flavouring this particular memory. Christmas-time 
which appealed with so much witchery to the 
imagination, and which was somehow never quite 
what fancy painted! The Christmas of anticipation 
had for a background of feeling the mysterious 
glamour of the Star in the East, the rustling wings 
of angels when heaven opened, and the vague 
sense of dim far-away pine forests, whence came 
the baby Christmas trees; as foreground, what 
delectable mountains of books and toys, what a 
blaze of glory surrounding the baser turkey and 
plum pudding! And the real Christmas? Well, 
preceded by this glorious vision, it was always a 
little saddening in retrospect—say on Boxing Day, 
when the light of the wonderful Star failed to 
bring a thrill of ecstasy, when the turkey was 
hashed, and the angels had returned to a remote 
inaccessible heaven. 

Rosemary for remembrance. It is a homely 
plant, but its fragrance is haunting. Perhaps, as 
she crushed its leaves between her fingers, it was 
of the little bitter-sweet experiences of childhood 
that Ophelia was thinking, and it was for her 
brother who had shared them that she meant 
the rosemary, when she said, “Pray you, love, 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE GERMAN MICHAEL. 


Dear S1r,—I take the liberty of calling your attention toa 
serious misinterpretation on the part of the writers of the articles 
on the German Emperor’s speech at Kiel in your issue of 
18th inst. (pp. 675 aud 684) of the expression “ der deutsche 
Michel,” which they render as “ St. Michael.” 

I enclose a clipping of the Frankfurter Zeitung, which gives 
the full and literal text of the Emperor’s harangue ; and I would 
refer you for an authentic explanation of the simile ‘‘der deutsche 
Michel” to “ Meyer’s Conversations-Lexikon,” p. 522, a copy of 
which in the original you will find herewith. 

This nickname was notably in vogue before and shortly after 
1848. All the comic papers of that time, as well as innumerable 
caricatures, depicted the good-natured, weak-kneed “ Michel ” 
with a simple, sleepy face, wearing a pointed nightcap (Zipfel- 
miitze), incapable of being roused to shake off the tyranny of his 
own rulers and the ridicule of foreign nations. Since 1866, and 
still more so since 1870, the nickname has been seldom used.— 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, W. Kop. 

Woodthorpe, Victoria Park, Manchester, Dec. 20th. 


Meyer. “ Conversitions-Lexikon,” p. 522 :—[Translation. | 
“ MICHEL, abbreviated for Michael, used as a nickname with 
the suggestion of clumsy good-humour, simplicity; hence 
‘deutscher Michel,’ used since about the time of the War of 
Liberation, an appellation of the German nation, intended to 
show its political immaturity and indolence.” 


Weconfess ourselvesimperfectly convinced by our correspondent’s 
ingenious interpretation. What has this clumsy figure in 
a nightcap to do with shields and crusades, especially as 
the representation is admittedly almost obsolete? On the 
other hand, an archangel (if we remember right) appears in 
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the Emperor’s pictorial appeal to the peoples of Europe to 
defend themselves egainst the hordes of the East.— Ep. 
SPEAKER. | 








TO G. S. M. IN NEW YORK, FOR HIS 
CHRISTENING. 





O LITTLE one, you've reached at last 
This world of ours across the vast, 
And now with gentle arms locked fast 
In love about you 
Are sleeping, careless how the past 
Was spent without you. 


Yet long it seemed, and lone the hours 
For such as moved ’mid vernal bowers 
And marked a myriad birth of flowers 
That leapt and clomb, 
But never that bright face of yours 
In their own home. 


So lagged the years till leaf and sward 
Were last in green and thrushes poured 
Their songs, and round a virgin hoard 
The bees were humming, 
When lo! a rumour went abroad 
That you were coming. 


Then, child, was offered many a prayer 
That safe to earth your feet might fare— 
And surely they that have the care 
Of babes were listening, 
For you're as stout a rogue as e’er 
Awaited christening. 


And now, like fairies in a tale, 

We gather round to bid you hail, 

The old-time friends who would not fail 
Your father’s son, 

Each with some wish of best avail 
To speed you on. 


And this is mine: that heaven may send 

Me too a son, to grow your friend 

And learn with you how love can lend 
A grace to life 

Sweeter than aught man ever gained 
From earthly strife. 


So shall you twain rejoice, as we 
Once helped to, when in years to be 
*Mid universal Jubilee 
One to the other 
Our folks reach hands across the sea— 
Brother to Brother. 


ARTHUR AUSTIN JACKSON, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. WILLIAM Watson's “THe Hope orf THE 
WORLD.” 


S it happens, I am not one of those admirers of 
Mr. Watson who deplore his recent descent 
into the arena of politics—that is the phrase, I 
believe. By consequence I hav3 been on the look-out 
for certain criticisms of his new volume with the 
surest confidence that when they arrived they would 
prove amusing. From a sympathetic and, in most 
respects, excellent review in the latest-born (but 
perhaps not the youngest) of our literary papers, I 
extract the following :— 

“The collection closes with a short series of ‘Poems on 
Public Affairs,’ only the first of which, that entitled ‘ Jubilee 
Night in Westmoreland,’ can be pronounced free from exception 
in both subject and treatment. Patriotism and loyalty are, no 
doubt, in a certain sense ‘ political’ themes, and to that extent 
the modern poet’s claim to treat polities as a portion of his 
poetical material must of course te conceded. Lovalty, 


fortunately, is not a controversial matter in this country, 
neither in its broader sense is patriotism. But when the poet 
feels moved—no doubt by motives which appear to him patriotic 
in the highest sense—to denounce ‘ his country’ (meaning really 
no more thereby than that he strongly disapproves of its 





existing Government and their policy) it is surely clear that 
he is, consciously or unconsciously, merging the poet in the 
politician.” 

With this I cannot agree: the writer of it seems to 
me to be, consciously or unconsciously, merging the 
critic in the politician. Much of his criticism is, in 
my opinion, both sympathetic and just; but this 
particular part of it is fallacious. And since the 
fallacy is a truly popular one, just now,I hope to 
show, as politely as may be, why I think it a 
fallacy. 


“Patriotism and loyalty are, no doubt, in a 
certain sense ‘ political’ themes, and to that extent 
the modern poet's claim to treat politics as a portion 
of his legitimate material must of course be con- 
ceded.” I pass the implication that this claim isa 
modern poet’s claim, or exclusively so: though of 
course it is nothing of the sort. It is as old as 
Milton; it is as old as Dante; it is as old as Aris- 
tophanes; it is as old as Simonides, and no doubt 
it is a great deal older. But to what extent 
is this claim to treat the “ political” themes 
of patriotism and loyalty to be conceded? Accord- 
ing to the critic, or apparently so, the poet may 
treat them just so far as to include no controversial 
matter, just so long as everybody agrees with what 
he says. “Loyalty, fortunately, is not a contro- 
versial matter in this country.” Therefore the poet 
may sing away on the subject of loyalty until he 
tires. But the inference is that if we had a tyrant 
to reign over us, or even a monarch who provokes 
discussion as the German Emperor (for instance) 
provokes it, the poet would have no business to 
speak. “ Neither in its broader sense is patriotism”: 
that is to say, neither is patriotism a controversial 
matter, until we have some particular question of 
national duty to handle. The poet, in short, may 
sing “ Rule, Britannia!” and “God Save the Queen” 
as long and loudly as he chooses; but if he travel 
beyond this amiable but rather vague state of 
enthusiasm, he is not to be listened to. 


“When the poet feels moved—no doubt by 
motives which appear to him patriotic—to denounce 
‘his country ’ (meaning really no more thereby than 
that he strongly disapproves of its existing Govern- 
ment and their policy) it is surely clear that heis .. . 
merging the poet in the politician.” Well, but the 
best of us can only do his best; can only be moved 
in his patriotism by motives “ which appear to him 
patriotic.” I take it that even the patriotism 
of the Editor of the Times must acknowledge 
this limitation; unless, indeed, the Editor of 
the Times has access to sources of inspiration 
withheld from the rest of mankind. And seeing 
that England entrusts her honour and her interests 
to the “ existing Government,” and her conduct to 
their policy; that she takes the credit or the dis- 
credit of what they do in her name; I cannot accept 
the sophistical distinction which the critic attempts 
to draw. Be sure that foreigners will not accept it. 
If we say to a foreigner, “It was not England who 
failed to help Armenia, it was her existing Govern- 
ment,” he will retort—if he have patience to answer 
at all—* Then why the dickens does England allow 
such a Government to exist?” And certainly an 
Englishman too has a right to rebuke his country 
when he sees her committed to actions of which 
conscience disapproves by servants whom she has 
chosen, and whom she can displace if she wish. 


But in truth we are assisting at a new phase 
of the old quarrel between expediency and honour, 
casuistry and principle. If politics and statecraft 
rest ultimately on principles of right and wrong; 
these principles are not so difficult to distinguish 
that an ordinary honest man should be discouraged 
from making up his mind and expressing it. Anda 
poet has this further excuse for expressing it—that 
he can command language to express it in. If, on 
the other hand, politics be a mere game of oppor- 
tunism, in which that man excels who can hit on the 
cleverest expedient for each crisis as it occurs, why 
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then, indeed, it is a game for specialists only. To be 
sure, the voices of these specialists are sufficiently 
dissonant, not to say distracting ; and as a humble 
elector I begin to have my doubts of the alleged 
difficulties of the art, when I see it practised amid 
applause by several men on either side, any 
one of whom would be dearly hired at eighteen 
shillings a week for any one of the ordinary 
avocations of life. (I have no doubt Mr. Watson’s 
critic could name two or three on the Liberal 
benches.) But such is the theory now industriously 
proclaimed. Still, I suggest it will do us no harm to 
have the old principle enunciated now and then by 
one who at least stands above suspicion of speaking 
for merely party ends. We admit Mr. Kipling’s 
right to speak ; we have listened, and (I hope) learned 
from him. You have the money, the preponderance 
in the press, and a vast majority in Parliament, to 
enforce your notions of what England’s policy 
should be. Do you not, with all this, betray some 
sense of the essential weakness of your case when 
you lift these uneasy protests against Mr. Watson's 
voice, though it cries (Heaven knows) in a wilder- 
ness ? 


If I must find a fault in this new volume of his, 
it will rather be that he includes a few pieces which, 
as poetry, are trivial and unworthy of his muse. 
But “The Hope of the World,” “The Unknown 
God,” and “The Ode in May,” are noble numbers, 
and will rank with the noblest he has given us. We 
are so preoccupied with style in these days, that 
because Mr. Watson’s style has been, without con- 
spicuous injustice, labelled ‘“‘ Wordsworthian,”’ we 
are apt to overlook the immense difference in the 
speculations which occupy him and his “ master.” 
Both are “intellectual” poets in a sense. But 
Wordsworth’s show of intellectual “ principles ” was, 
in great part, scaffolding. He could point to it; he 
could say, “ Thus, and thus, [ built.” But if we try, 
it surprises us to find how much can be taken down 
without injury to the character or the essential 
beauty of the fabric; to find, indeed, how much of 
it can be relegated to his prefaces. I am told that 
his prose is read by few now. If this be so—which 
I doubt—its original impression must be a wonder- 
fully lasting one. It still seems extraordinarily 
hard to consider Wordsworth apart from his pre- 
faces; but if we make the effort, we find that 
sympathy with nature and the common life had a 
far greater share than reason in moving him to sing. 
It was a rarefied, a naturally austere sympathy : 
still, it was sympathy, and not reason. He felt him- 
self in tune with the natural scenery surrounding 
him, with the simple life which he and his neigh- 
bours led, and with “pure religion breathing household 
laws.” It is just Mr. Watson's difficulty that his 
speculations will not let him rest here. He cannot 
even hope to be contented. Hope, in fact, tells a 
flattering tale; and Mr. Watson surmises that it is 
flattering, and resolutely shuts his ears to it. 


“Such are the tales she tells: 

Who trusts, the happier he: 

But nought of virtue Seelle 
In that felicity! 

I think the on feat 
Were his who should withstand 

A voice so passing sweet, 
And so profuse a hand.— 

Hope, I forgo the wealth thou fiing’st abroad so free!” 


The renunciation is the greater because Mr. 
Watson feels the thrill of the appeal of what we 
call “ Nature” as acutely as any poet alive. (There 
is evidence enough in the “ Ode in May ’—to seek no 
further.) If he be not a “nature-poet,” it is not 

ecause he could not have been one, with ease. It is 
because his conscience drives him to resist the sweet 
solace and press on for the truth, stern and unlovely 
though it may be—truth, set in clear light.— 


“From birth we have his captives been ; 
For freedom yain to strive! 
This is one chamber: windows five 
Look forth on his demesne ; 





And each to its own several hue 
Translates the outward scene. 

We cannot once the landscape view 
Save with the painted panes between. 


“ Ah, if there be indeed 
Beyond one darksome door a secret stair, 
That winding to the battlements, shall lead 
Hence to pure light, free air! 
This is the master hope, or the supreme despair.” 


If not exhilarating, the message of this volume is, 
at least, not enervating. It conveys something of 
the “unpampering breath” which Mr. Watson 
demands :— 


“ Here, o’er the dark Deep blown, 
I ask no perfumed gale ; 
I ask the unpampering breath 
That fits me to endure 
Chance, and victorious Death, 
Life, and my doom obscure, 
Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what port I sail.” 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


PHASES OF RENAN. 
THe Lire or Ernest RENAN. By Madame James 
Darmesteter (A. Mary F. Robinson). London: Methuen 
t Co. 
PW\AIS is not so much a biography of Renan as an 
éloge ; but whatever we may name it, the work 
is excellent of its kind. It is a succession of brief, 
graphic, striking portraits of the man in the suc- 
cessive periods of his career, combined with a series 
of rapid descriptions of the work he accomplished in 
these periods. It is, as it were, a number of im- 
pressionist sketches carefully executed by one who 
is possessed of quick sympathy with the subject, 
warm appreciation of the person, vivid insight into 
his distinguishing characteristics, and with the 
mastery of a pencil which knows how to be pic- 
turesque without becoming extravagant. Madame 
Darmesteter is attracted even more by the man 
than the writer, and in appreciating the writer she 
never loses sight of the man. She has a woman’s 
eye for what was grotesque or inelegant, as well as 
for what was massive, in his appearance; and the 
light which transfigured him comes not only from 
her own eye, but also from the reflection therein of 
the wifely love which watched over his early and 
later manhood, and of the filial admiration which 
contributed so much to the lightness and the bright- 
ness of his later years. 

She sees him, too, as a scholar through a 
medium of appreciation and intimacy which was 
made by her own distinguished husband, and she 
tells what she has learned from him with an art that 
is all her own. The book is, indeed, here and there 
marred by an attempt at fine writing—a preciosity, 
as it were, which is French rather than English. And 
there is a frequent carelessness in style and in re- 
ference which rather surprises us in one who has so 
long lived with the learned and so well appreciates 
learning. Madame Darmesteter frequently uses 
the word “either” as if it signified “both.” She 
speaks, again, of the “‘ Vale of Tears ’—the gorge of 
dripping waters which is celebrated in the exquisite 
83rd Psalm.” It is evident she has forgotten the 
numeration of the English version, which is not 
that of the Vulgate, and she here means the 84th. 
A more curious slip is where she says, “St. Paul 
did not disdain to say ‘Jesus of Nazareth, a 
Man sent from God among ye,” when she 
means, of course, St. Peter. “Bossuel,’ again, is 
misprinted for “ Bossuet.” She describes Renan as 
writing “on the mud floor of a Syrian cottage, with 
Joseph and the Gospels” for his only authorities— 
the Joseph, of course, being the name she had before 
quoted in its Latinised form, which alone is now 
correct with us—Josephus. She is rather unjust, 
too, to Renan on his criticism of the Gospel of John, 
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which in its conservatism was nearer the later and 
more objective historical view than were the con- 
clusions of the Germans, whose names she rather 
unkindly quotes. We do not see why Salvador 
should be selectéd for mention when his book, which 
was of no pa-ticular importance, appeared three years 
after that of Strauss ; while Neander, who was of far 
greater importance, and the first volume of whose 
history appeared in 1825, and his “ Life of Christ” in 
1837, is passed over. Nor do we like such references 
as that to Bunsen, who had “ towards 1860 published 
material towards a history of the early Church,” 
referring, we suppose, to his “ Christianity and Man- 
kind,” which appeared in 1854. 

These things are noted only in order that we 
may advise caution in the use of this book on its 
critical side. So far as it is a series of impressionist 
sketches of the man as he lived and as he worked, it 
is altogether admirable. But this means that the 
biography of Renan has still to be written. We can 
here see him as he was, but we hardly see how he 
became it. We dimly perceive the forces that went 
to his making, so far as that making was a matter 
of home and the influences that make home: but 
what we do not discern are the struggles and the 
inner causes of the struggles that created the crises 
of his life, changed its tenor, and made him the 
scholar and thinker that he became. 

Ernest Renan is, indeed, one of the most im- 
pressive yet romantic figures in modern literature. 
He loved to turn himself into the theme of romance. 
There is as much poetry and as much inner history 
and sincerity, though much less conscious integrity, 
in the “Souvenirs” of Renan as there is in the 
“ Apologia” of Newman. But we should have liked 
that the retrospective imagination of the one could 
have as fully laid bare the reasons and logical stages 
of his mental processes as the vindicative dialectic 
of the other was able so lucidly to accomplish. The 
two men exhibit precisely the same processes though 
starting from opposite ends, and the two books 
described tragedies whose respective climaxes illus- 
trate and set off each other. For Renan was the 
child of Catholicism : he was suckled in its romance, 
its legendary wealth enriched his childhood and 
created the world in which his faith and character 
were formed. But when he was taken from his 
imaginative Breton home into Parisian schools and 
cloisters, and there made to grind at language, to 
work at logic, to exercise his reason in the rigid and 
limited way of a scholasticism which endeavours to 
be modern and informed by new knowledge, and yet 
to think the ancient thought, the conflict began. 
Authority was to him a living regulative thing. He 
came from it, guided by it into reason ; but he found 
the things it had said to him did not accord to the 
things his reason discovered. And he has himself 
told the tale how the discovery of the hopeless 
breakdown of authority in matters which it had 
determined before criticism, and which criticism 
victoriously demonstrated to have been falsely 
determined, involved for him the complete break- 
down of this authority everywhere. 

The whole story of that process has not yet been 
told, and greatly needs telling with all the fulness 
and sympathy for himself with which Newman told 
the story of his search from the precisely opposite 
side for the thing Renan lost and could not but 
lose, yet Newman felt he must find or he could not 
continue to believe anything. The authority which 
Newman felt to be a necessity of his faith Renan 
knew to be the scandal of his reason. Truth com- 
pelled the one to surrender what logic compelled the 
other to find. Renan is as purely the child of a 
broken-down infallibility as Newman was the child 
of the dialectic, as strenuous in its logic as it was 
restricted in its premises, which compelled him to 
set up an infallibility in order to his own saving. 

But though this book has little to say to us on 
the inner history of Renan, it has much which will be 
interesting to those who know little of him and his 
work, concerning both the work and the spirit in 
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which he did it. Wecan see even from these series 
of impressions how much the work was the map, 
He was a singularly impressionable being ; while the 
“Vie de Jésus ” was an old dream, it was realised by 
new conditions. It is, as it were, racy of the Syrian 
soil as Renan knew it. Its atmosphere is the atmo- 
sphere of the East, but it has the curious and 
anomalous association of floating over, as it were, a 
Parisian drawing-room. In other words, the scene 
is Eastern, but the personages are Parisian, especially 
the greatest Person of all. There is no more modern 
character in biography than the Jesus of Renan, 
His susceptibility is His painter’s own; His sensitive. 
ness to atmosphere, to society, His fore-feeling of 
events that were to be, came to Him from His 
maker. It was perhaps this quality of complete 
modernness in his Jesus that explained at once the 
fascination and the offensiveness of the book. We 
can now look at it calmly, and we can do more, we 
can see the greatness of the scheme that here had 
its beginnings. 

As regards the succeeding volumes of the series 
on the “Origins of Christianity,” our judgment 
would not always agree with the impressions of 
Madame Darmesteter. Certainly we could not judge 
either the “ Les Apotres” or the “St. Paul” as she 
judges them. They have too many defects from the 
critical and historical point of view, though in the 
quality of picturesqueness we think them pre- 
eminent. But the further down he comes the 
more objective he grows; and as he himself was 
so sensitive to the conditions in which he lived, 
he sees the sensitive religion assuming from its own 
conditions new elements and new forms, and so his 
step becomes firmer, his mind calmer, and the end 
of his work is a tribute to science and to history of 
which even his country has no need to be ashamed. 

In this series cf sketches one is pleased to see 
what we had expected—justice done to the place 
that woman filled and the work she did in the 
formation and guidance of Ernest Renan. We 
can now see how much justice there was in the 
rhapsodical dedication of the “ Vie de Jésus” to his 
sister. But for her he would never have become what 
he was. She had the moral strength to keep him 
true to his intellectual convictions; apart from her 
his esthetic might have vanquished his ethical 
nature, and the intellectual revolt have ended in 
a sensuous acquiescence. He was exactly the kind 
of man that love of art and of architecture— 
especially when wedded to an imaginative bagiology 
—would have made according to the flesh a devout 
Catholic while he remained according to the head 
an unconverted heathen. From this calamity his 
sister saved him. What she began his wife con- 
tinued and, helped by his daughter, completed. Yet 
this is not meant in any measure to subtract from 
his sincerity. He was always sincere; but sincerity 
was one thing in a nature so compact of imaginative 
sentiment as was Renan’s, and another thing in 4 
nature so intellectually audacious as Calvin's, or so 
ethical, sober, and impressive as Butler’s or as 
Kant’s. 

We have not passed the man’s work—archo- 
logical, philological, literary, historical—under re- 
view, though each of these phases are in a manner 
suggested by what is given here. It is rather the 
man than his work that has interested us, and we 
shall take meanwhile good-bye of him and this last 
book in his honour by quoting, as most surely 
applicable to himself, his own words touching the 
critic of the universe :— 

“Tf virtue were but a snare laid for the noblest; if hope 
were a dream, beauty an illusion, humanity a vain tumult, the 
pure research of truth would still preserve its charm! For even 
if we suppose the world to be the nightmare of a fevered 
divinity, or an accidental bubble on the surface of nothinguess. 
yet are we invincibly impelled to wring its secret from it. 
Whatever we may think of the universe, it remains a spectacle 
which rivets our attention. In the life of St. Thomas Aquinas 
we read that one day Christ appeared to hith and asked what 
reward he craved for his learned writings. ‘Nothing but Thee, 
O Lord!’ replied the angelical doctor. The critic of the umiverse 
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‘3 yet more disinterested. If Truth should appear and address 
him a like question he would answer, ‘ Nouglhit but the pursuit 
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of thee, O Truth! 


PHILIP THE SECOND. 


Pup II. or Sparn. By Martin A. 8. Hume. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 

Mason Hume has undertaken a most difficult task 
in essaying to compress within the space of some 
two hundred and sixty pages the curious, intricate 
story of Philip the Second’s life and reign; but it is 
right to say, at the outset, that he has acquitted 
himself with remarkable credit under conditions 
which, in most hands, must have involved failure. 
His qualifications are the best possible. He has 
an unusual—almost an uneqnralled—knowledge of 
the facts, a keen eye for evidence, freedom from 
religious, racial and political prejudice, a sympathetic 
consideration for points of view which are not his 
own. Add to this that he possesses in rare measure 
the sense of proportion: and the result is that his 
small volume gives a truer, more exact idea of 
Philip's character than can be found in any other 
book on the subject. Its one defect is that it is 
written with a colloquial freedom which lapses 
occasionally into something like incorrectness; but 
all men cannot do all things, and the excellence of 
the matter compensates so fully for this fault of 
manner that there need be no reserve in offering 
Major Hume the heartiest applause for his sound 
execution of a much-needed work. 

Born in 1527, entering public life as Regent of 
Spain as early as 1513, Philip bore the burden of 
government without an hour's surcease till his death 
in 1598; and, as Major Hume shows, Philip under- 
stood government to imply not merely the general 
direction of the main currents of policy, but a 
personal responsibility for the merest detail in the 
remotest province of his empire. No sovereign ever 
began his reign with fairer promise of success. His 
father was the most prominent of European rulers; 
his dominion was the widest in all Christendom ; his 
army was led by the terrible Duke of Alva, the first 
soldier of his time, and his fleet was commanded by 
Alvaro de Bazan, that famous Marqués de Santa 
Cruz whom Cervantes makes the Captive laud as 
that “unvanquished battler, the thunderbolt of 
war.’ From his boyhood Philip’s training had been 
admirably thorough; in his sixteenth year he had 
learned the wiles of statecraft and diplomacy from 
three past masters in their trade—Charles V., Cobas, 
and Cardinal Tavara. His own chosen adviser, Ruy 
Gomez, was a statesman of approved dexterity—not 
& man of supreme and masterful genius, indeed, but 
an accomplished expert in the elaborate system of 


finesse, of checks and counterchecks which formed 


the basis of contemporary political science. Nor was 
Philip lacking in those personal qualities which 
make for success; his ability was above the average, 
his power of labour was extraordinary, his persever- 
ance knew no limits. Yet, as Major Hume puts it, 
despite his natural talent, his deep-laid plans and 
vast ambitions, “his record is one continued series 
of defeats and disappointments.” That is the plain 
historic truth. Regarded as a whole, and in the 
light of his aims, Philip’s career was a conspicuous, 
unbroken failure. He sought to establish Catholic 
supremacy which was to be the instrument of 
Spain’s political interest; and, upon ‘whatever 
ground he challenged battle for a cause which he 
held to be as sacred as it was patriotic, he met 
not merely with repulse, but with disastrous and 
humiliating overthrow. “In exchange,” writes his 
latest chronicler, “for the greatest heritage that 
Christendom had ever seen, with the apparently 
assured prospect of universal domination which 
spread before him at his birth, he closed his dying 
eyes upon dominions distracted and ruined beyond all 
recovery, a bankrupt State, a dwindled prestige, and 
a defeated cause.” Yet, though his failure was 
‘gnominious, he never faltered. The least vain of 








men, his faith in himself was absolute to the last, 
and he died, regarding himself as the humble instru- 
ment of Providence, with a sure and certain hope in 
the final triumph of what he considered righteous- 
ness. Still stranger, while foreign posterity has 
conspired to execrate his name, his own proud 
people, upon whom the consequences of his acts 
have weighed for three centuries of shame, have 
continued to cherish his memory with an exceeding 
fondness which they have withheld from kings whom 
fortune favoured; and to this day the average 
Spaniard looks back with undiminished pride to the 
reign of Philip the Prudent as to the Golden Age of 
Spanish history. Meanwhile, a mountain of literature 
has accumulated above his name, and writers like 
Prescott, Motley, and Schmidt have supplied the 
antidote to patriotic eulogy. During the three 
hundred years since Philip’s passing, partisans, 
special pleaders, friends, enemies have done their 
best and worst with emphasis on one side or the 
other. Major Hume handles his subject with entire 
impartiality, and greatly helps towards the right 
understanding of a well-meaning, misguided man. 

Personal scandals, resting solely on the authority 
of gossips like the Venetian ambassador, are easily 
exposed for what they are worth; and readers of 
M. Alfred Morel-Fatio’s “ L’Espagne au 16"° et 
17"° siécles” well know what weight attaches to 
the evidence—or, rather, the deliberate fabrications 
—of the scoundrel, Antonio Pérez. A more debate- 
able circumstance in Philip’s career is his relation to 
his son Carlos, and it is, perhaps, too much to hope 
that the popular legend, adopted by Otway, Alfieri, 
Schiller, and Chénier, will yield to historic fact. 
Major Hume does good service by reducing the 
gallant of the drama to his true dimensions. Leav- 
ing aside Brantéme’s curious disclosures, it cannot be 
too plainly said that Carlos was “ deformed both in 
mind and body. . . anepileptic semi-imbecile.” An 
epileptic semi-imbecile, however deserving of compas- 
sion, may cause infinite mischief as heir apparent to 
the crown, and Carlos’s extravagances border on the 
incredible. It is literally true that he forced his 
bootmaker to eat a pair of misfitting shoes; he 
assaulted Cardinal Espinosa, he attempted to stab 
the Duke of Alba, and he threatened the lives of 
those members of the Cortes who dared to exercise 
their right of petition. Judged by the standard. of 
his age, Philip’s long-suffering must be pronounced 
unusual; as to his final responsibility for his son’s 
death, Major Hume is fairly entitled to plead for 
suspension of judgment. Not less judicious is the 
author’s treatment of the episode of Don Juan of 
Austria, whose lucky victory at Lepanto has given 
him a renown far beyond his due. Theimpracticable 
projects of this young feather-head for the establish- 
ment in North Africa of a Christian Empire (with 
himself at the head of it) were sufficient to destroy 
the confidence of statesmen much less cautious than 
Philip; yet the latter condescended to pacify his 
disappointed half-brother by appointing him to the 
Netherlands in preference to many abler men. 

As an individual, Philip escapes lightly from 
Major Hume’s hands; as a politician, his con- 
demnation is well-nigh complete. He saw that his 
salvation lay in an alliance with England, and he 
spent his life in trying to secure it as a means of 
escape from the disastrous foreign policy which he 
had inherited. He married Mary Tudor, and be- 
lieved that he might win the English heart by 
abating, so far as he could, the fanatical cruelty 
of the Queen’s advisers; for it must be remem- 
bered that Philip was a statesman first and a 
bigot afterwards. Upon Mary’s death, he was 
willing to wed Elizabeth, and his attempts to 
court and conciliate her are at once touching and 
grotesque. It was not till all other resources were 
exhausted that he adopted the warlike policy which 
Santa Cruz had pressed upon him some four years 
earlier. Major Hume’s chapter on the Invincible 
Armada, an excellent piece of work, may be com- 
pared with Professor Laughton’s more detailed 
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study prefixed to the Armada papers in the series 
of the Navy Records Society. There is good reason 
for doubting if the Armada could ever, under any 
conditions, have succeeded ; in the actual circum- 
stances of the case its failure was inevitable. Philip 
was not only King of Spain; he was, in some sort, 
Minister of War, of Marine, of all departments; there 
was no bureau of the State which he did not control, 
and the pettiest detail of every scheme waited to 
receive his sanction. The policy of concentration 
broke down ignominiously. In the spring of 1586 
Santa Cruz had drawn up a list of the forces and 
munitions necessary for the expedition. Philip laid 
the scheme aside and dallied till the autumn of 1587, 
when he decided to attempt the enterprise with 
absurdly inadequate means; and he doggedly pro- 
ceeded with his own plan, despite the vehement 
protests of Santa Cruz, who fortunately did not live 
to witness the catastrophe that he prophesied. Stout 
old sea-dogs like Oquendo and Bertondona were 
placed under the command of a seasick fop, the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia; the ships were undermanned, 
under-armed; ammunition and stores were both 
insufficient and bad. Meanwhile, graver matters 
occupied the King’s attention ; “ the stronger sorts 
of wine must be mixed with a certain quantity of 
water; the ‘leet must be confessed and take the 
communion before sailing, and must not use bad 
language.” And, while he was discussing childish 
trivialities, Philip's opportunity passed away 
from him. Once off the Lizard, the fatal mistake 
was made of ordering the Armada to leave Ply- 
mouth and the English fleet untouched, and to 
press up the Channel to join hands with Parma. 
From that moment the campaign was over. The 
huge, out-manceuvred, helpless galleons of Spain 
were raked by the superior artillery of the English 
ships, and, to cut short a long story, but sixty-five 
ships out of 131, but 10,000 men of 24,000, slunk back 
to Santander. The story is admirably set out by 
Major Hume from its unlucky inception to its ruinous 
and shameful close. But in the moment of defeat, as 
in the hour of triumph, Philip remained immovable. 
He had never lost his head over Lepanto; he had 
suffered humiliating checks with stoical silence at 
the hands of the Beggars of the Sea; and, when the 
news of his Armada’s destruction reached him, he 
quietly said that he had striven his utmost to do 
God’s work, and that he bowed in humbleness to the 
divine decrees of Providence, Mistaken bigot as he 
was, it is impossible not to admire the silent strength 
and fortitude of the man. He was not great, but he 
possessed many of the elements of greatness. He 
was set to do an impossible task, and, if he failed, 
he bore his defeat with courage and patience and 
dignity. It never occurred to him to blame the con- 
ditions of the problem, or to say that it was insoluble: 
he was at once too honest and too narrow-minded. 
He did not believe that any problem was beyond 
solution by Philip of Spain. Working under inspira- 
tion, he conceived himself, in no spirit of fatuity, but 
in sober earnest, as one of the elemental forces of the 
universe, untouched by momentary delays. For him 
the loss of the Armada was but an affair of outposts; 
permanent defeat was, in the nature of things, an 
impossibility. An old cavalier poet at his father’s 
court had upheld the ideal in a famous line : 


“Un monarea, un imperio, y una espada,” 


and Philip was possessed with the idea that he and 
his descendants were born to realise the singer's 
vision. To vanquish such a man was out of the ques- 
tion, for he steeled himself against disaster with the 
reflection that he and his could afford to wait. Till 
the end he held the firm conviction that he was “ the 
fly-wheel of the machine by which the Almighty 
worked the earth.” Major Hume, in his very able 
monograph, enables his readers to form an indepen- 
dent judgment of the shy, cold recluse who persisted 
in his endeavour to direct the world in the face 
of difficulties, disillusions, and disenchantments 
innumerable. 
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TANNHAUSER, AND OTHER Poems. By Herbert E. Clarke, - 


London: Bertram Dobell. 

ReEALMs OF UNKNOWN KinGs. By Laurence Alma-Tadema, 
London : Grant Richards. 

A Moortanp Brook, AND OTHER Poems. By Evan T. 
Kean. London: Digby Long. 

Pencit RHYMES AND PoETRY. By George Ashmore Roberts, 
London : Digby Long. 

Lire or Lire. By Arthur L. Salmon. Edinburgh: Black. 
wood. 

A Lonpon CoMEDY. 
Redway. 


By Egan Mew. London: George 


Mr. CLARKE is a poet of ripe achievement, and his 
latest book contains some memorable songs in many 
moods. He is a masculine poet, and the virility of 
his work, without being over-emphasised, is in 
singular contrast to the womanish strains some of 
our younger poets have used us to. The Muse is 
feminine, and some very exquisite poetry is pure 
feminine; but when, without strain or affectation, 
masculine poetry is produced it is a good thing. The 
story of Tannhiiuser and his year in the Venusberg 
is told in musical and stately verse. Mr. Clarke 
is a craftsman and does nothing slipshod. And 
what the poem gains in dignity it does not lose in 
warmth and colour. Here is a verse in which 
Tannhiiuser returns to the world :— 


“Lo, the fair lands of mountains and of streams, 
Meadows and cornfields, valleys green and cool, 
And summer woods a-shimmer in the beams 
Of the royal sun; and back flashed stream and pool, 
And back the corn, gold tribute to his rule, 
Tannhiiuser gazed, and shivered as with cold, 
Saying, ‘The sun shines no more as of old!’ 


Although he can write smooth metres, Mr. Clarke 
is a poet of revolt; but he is never sufficient of 
a propagandist to forget that a poet is an artist 
first. Some of his nature-poems have a beautifully 
light and clear air. 


“The rivulet flashes as it flows ; 
I never saw so clear a sky. 
O Spring, why loiterest thou so long? 
Last year thou laughedst in the face 
Of February, and thy grace 
Gave him a smile and me a song. 


“ Small birds upon the blackthorn sprays, 
Crocuses sprouting in the grass, 
And on the common one lean ass 
Lifts up his voice to hail the sun. 


“. . « ».+ + te wee 
Would only leave that curséd East 
Where it has stuck eight weeks at least, 
Spring, starting from her sleep ' rece 
ould be upon us with a bound. 

One week of the divine South-west, 

And rain and sun, and those black trees 
Were clothed in green at her behest.” 


The bitterness of such a poem as “ After Death” 
is one expression of Mr. Clarke’s individuality as 4 
poet; but though he is often cynical in speech, at 
heart he is no cynic. There is an odd Rabelaisian 
humour about “The Knight’s Masquerade.” Mr. 
Clarke has an enviably easy and musical pen. Here 
he is in an admittedly artificial but no less delightful 
strain. 
«From ‘AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE.’ 
“* Pair sir,’ the viscount said, ‘let be; 
King’s daughters are at thy command. 
This Nicolette, a slave is she, 
Some humble youth will have her hand. 
If thou had’st ta’en her ’twere not well, 
Naught hadst thou gained by such a sin, 
Save but to burn for aye in Hell, 
For Paradise thou could’st not win.’ 


«*—_ What should I do in Paradise ? 

I seek not there my foot to set, 

lf I may gain in anywise 
The love of lovely Nicolette. 

For unto Paradise goes none, 
Except such folk as I shall say: 

The old, the feeble, the foredone, 
Whose lives in misery pass away. 
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“*T'o Paradise go halt, and poor, 
And deaf and blind and maimed by scores, 
The dotard priest, the ragged boor, 
And wretches full of wounds and sores, 
Who crouch at altars on their knees, 
And naked and in hunger dwell; 
To Paradise go all of these, 
But liefer am I to go to Hell, 
For there go clerks and cavaliers 
Who died in tourneys and in fights ; 
The brave who loved the clash of spears, 
The fearless men, the noble knights; 
With them I go my life being done, 
And with the gracious and the gay. 
Ladies who loved more lords than one; 
And gold and silver, vair and gray, 
Harpers and poets, the great King ; 
With them I go nor fear the end, 
So with me in my journeying 
Goes Nicolette, my sweetest friend.’” 

Mr. Clarke does many things well. Sonnets grave 
with thought and light and delicate lyrics, as well 
as the manner of work quoted. That his poetry is 
so little known is one of the injustices. But lovers 
of poetry are always rejoiced by a new volume from 
his pen. 

Miss Alma-Tadema has thought and felt. Evi- 
dences of sincerity, of sympathy, of simplicity, are 
many in her little volume. Occasionally her sin- 
cerity makes for naiveté ; and reading, for instance, 
“The White Garment” it is difficult not to smile, 
although the smile will have something of tender- 
ness. The little volume is off the beaten track, but 
to its ardour and its unconventionality it were well 
if a little artistic fastidiousness were added. Often 
the lines are unscannable. And a Cockney rhyme :— 


“She went to meet him in the wood 
In the dewy hours of morn. 
She waited for him in the wood 
Till the reapers all were gone.” 


—sets the teeth on edge. The poems are concerned 
with the everlastingly interesting He and She. With 
Miss Alma-Tadema the Shes have it; but she attaches 
no slight importance to the Hes for all that. 
Among the poems the best seem to be “The Empty 
Hearth,” “Next Day”—very vivid in its pictures 
seen from a train— 


“The trees fled by, the hasty bank 
June-decked with verdure, sweet and rank, 
Like greenest water seems to flow 
Far from me as I go. 


“The little houses, sleepy-eyed, 
Drift past in meadows, soft and wide; 
The distant sluggish woods creep on 
In races never won.” 


—“Little Girls,” “Hunger,” and “Ver Vanum,” 
which might possibly have been written by Christina 
Rossetti. 

In the reviewing of minor verse there are com- 
pensations, and Mr. Evan Kean’s “ Moorland Brook, 
and Other Poems,” is one of them. A delicate fancy, 
an artistic taste, are in this fruit of quiet thought. 
Often one comes on a poem admirably phrased, a 
phrase excellently turned. The book is unassuming, 
but has a quiet charm of its own. All the poems 
reach a certain level, but amid much that attracts 
the “Christmas Song” is perhaps most attractive. 
There is nothing in the book that is undignified or 
unworthy. 

Mr. George Ashmore Roberts tells us that he is a 
working man with a National School education, and 
80 wins our sympathy for his book of verse. He is 
no divinely endowed working man, but he has a 
very pleasant and commendable feeling for what is 
beautiful in nature and honourable in life. These 
are artless strains, but they show a feeling for 
poetry, and a very considerable facility in rhyme 
and metre. 

Mr. Arthur Salmon’s is a serious voice in modern 
minor poetry. Grave and lofty, the same measure 
that serves him for a love-song serves equally well 
for a strain of spiritual aspiration and hope. Mr. 
Salmon makes his muse handmaiden to the soul. 


His inspiration is devout and sincere; his mood is 
ever one of responsibility. One song will serve :— 


** HOMELESSNESS. 


“Ah, this old earth of which I grew so fond, 
Thinking it was my home, 
Is it akin to all that lies beyond ? 
Must we for ever roam 
Homeless and orphaned as we wander here, 
Seeking a spot 
Where feet may weary not 
Nor hearts grow tired of losing what is dear? 
Doth this prefigure all 
That can befall ? 
How sad to pass from earth to other earth, 
From birth to birth. 
Finding the selfsame want and discontent, 
The same bewilderment, 
Like a lost bird that cannot win its nest; 
But still is sent 
Farther and farther hungering for rest. 
Ah, this old earth! 
And yet of what we know it is the best. 
Its things of greatest worth 
Are such that we are fain to hold them fast, 
And weep when they are snatched from us at last. 
For all its loss we scarcely love it less, 
This graveyard of the past, 
This home where our chief woe is homelessness.” 


Mr. Salmon follows great models, and follows them 
not unworthily. 

To break a butterfly on the wheel were cruelty ; 
but Mr. Egan Mew has nothing of the butterfly’s 
wings and colour. Instead, he presents us with a 
mere husk of a book; no chrysalis is emptier. Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s pictures are pleasant, but for the 
verses—well, Mr. Egan Mew needs to be told that 
the only excuse for trifling is to trifle exquisitely, 
and his trifling is dull as ditch-water. His air of 
modishness is ridiculous, and the verse is as heartless 
as it is vacuous. 





A MEMORIAL. 


REALISM AND ROMANCE, AND OTHER Essays. By Henry 
Macarthur. Edinburgh: R. W. Hunter. 
THE author of these essays died last year, aged 
twenty-four, and the book now to be noticed is the 
outcome of a strong desire expressed by his friends 
to possess a permanent memorial of a young man 
of great promise and gentle nature. Having read 
the essays, we well understand the feelings that 
prompted their publication, and are more than 
content that the desired memorial has assumed the 
shape it has. The essays reveal, in all the charm 
and freshness of youth, a man willing to be wise, 
eager to appreciate the best, without affectation or 
pretension. Sanity breathes on every page. 

The subjects of the essays are, amongst others, 
Edmund Burke, Matthew Arnold, A. C. Swinburne, 
and Erasmus. These are likely themes, and Mr. 
Macarthur deals with them with a gravity and 
seriousness as far as possible removed from either 
dulness or pedantry. The discourse on the writings 
of Burke, though a Lord Rector’s Prize and the 
work of two-and-twenty, is a solid and instructive 
piece of writing. In the paper on Arnold we see 
how that most distinguished writer is retaining his 
hold on young and ingenuous souls. “To my mind,” 
says Mr. Macarthur, 


“ the figure of this man has a grace and charm which belong to 
only one or two in the whole history of our literature—to Sir 
Philip Sidney, to Edmund Spenser, to Joseph Addison; his 
memory, like theirs, is of sweet savour; his name, like theirs, of 
sweet sound. Through all the controversies of his time he 
passed with temper unruffied, with mind unclouded and serene. 
He worked harder than most men, yet, in his own fine phrase, 
his toil was ever ‘ unsevered from tranquillity.’ And so we seem 
to see him, with that lofty brow and look of serene triamph, 
passing away in the consciousness that he had laboured for ideals 
that were lofty and true, that he had guided his own course well 
and helped others to guide their course well also, that to the 
best of his power he had borne his part in the attempt—the 
necessary, the noble attempt—to usher in a type of man ‘more 








intelligent, more gracious, more humane.’ ” 
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So may it be. If there is no gratitude in politics, 
there is plenty in literature. 

The book concludes with some memorial lines to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, which, though they may 
not indicate any original poetic gift, are yet so 
instinct with dignity and characterised by so much 
felicity of expression that we gladly give them a 
place in our memory. It is perhaps a pity that the 
wild crew of poetasters has created a distaste for 
all poetry except the best, which naturally is limited 
in amount. Even second-rate poetry of the work 
of scholars and gentlemen is excellent reading. 


“ Seotland he loved; but she, the austere mother, 
Her forehead clouded with eternal wrath, 
Her speech bitter, and her infrequent smiles 
Wearing no softness, thrust him forth from hoime 
To bear an exile’s sorrow through the world. 
“Sickness he knew, and pain and weary days 
And nights of anguish, when it seemed as though 
The morn could never come, nor ever sun 
Shower gladness on the sorrowing earth again; 
Yet from his lips no peevish murmur broke, 
But with a mind elate he drank the cup 
Proffered by Fate even to the very dregs, 
Singing the while in sweet and even key 
Of childhood’s happy memories, and youth's 
Glad dreams and fair presages, and the full 
And golden hours of ripe and perfect manhood.” 


If Mr. Macarthur had lived this book would not 
have appeared, but another and others would have 
done so in their due season; but as the luck to live 
was denied him, we are grateful to his friends for 
their piety in preparing for the public a little book 
well worthy of attention. 


SKETCHES OF RECENT AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Tue History OF THE LAstT QUARTER-CENTURY IN THE 
Unirep States (1870-1895). By E. Benjamin Andrews, 
President of Brown University. In 2 vols., with illustrations. 
London: Kegan Paul,{Trench, Triibner & Co. 
PRESIDENT ANDREWS, whose name has recently 
become familiar to Englishmen owing to the 
attempt made to eject him from the headship 
of Brown University on account of his advocacy 
of “free silver” doctrines, presents in these two 
large and handsome volumes a sketch of the annals 
of the United States during the last twenty-seven 
years. His book began as a series of articles in 
Scribner's Magazine; and though he tells us that 
it has been rewritten, the magazine method of 
treatment remains. It is written in a light and 
at times almost gossipy vein, is somewhat “ news- 
paperish” in style, with a frequent use of collo- 
quialisms not suitable to a work intended to 
live, and it does not aim at going much below the 
surface of events. Another trace of the magazine 
appears in the enormous number of woodcuts 
(more than three hundred and fifty) scattered 
through it. Hardly a page is without one. It seems 
ungracious to complain of these, and the tendency to 
let woodcuts overrun books is so strong nowadays 
—even stronger, it would seem, in America than 
in England—that an author cannot be blamed 
for yielding to the current. Portraits of men who 
figure in the narrative are, no doubt, very interest- 
ing, though the interest is lessened when (as here) 
one often finds them in pages not concerned with 
the person represented. So, too, where the picture 
of an actual scene is taken from a drawing or 
photograph, it may sometimes have a value, though 
one street riot is usually pretty much like another. 
Many of the illustrations in this book, however, are 
mere fancy pictures drawn by an artist to-day “ out 
of his own head” ; and though they may be fitting in 
a magazine, they would be better away from an 
historical work. 
Dr. Andrews observes in his preface—and the 
reflection frequently occurs to those who turn over 
his pages—that the task of writing contemporary 














history is a difficult one. It is hard to shake one’s 
self free from party or personal prepossessions and 
do justice to all sides alike. It is hard to discerp 
underlying causes and estimate the significance of 
events whose full consequences have not yet 
appeared. And it is impossible to have before one 
all, or nearly all, of the information needed either to 
judge of the characters of the chief actors or to 
pronounce upon the motives which governed them 
and the forces whose operation they were obliged to 
consider. As the last of these obstacles in the way 
of the historian is one which he cannot remove, it js 
only with regard to his success in overcoming the 
other two that Dr. Andrews can be judged. In 
point of fairness and freedom from prejudice, 
he leaves nothing to be desired. Every effort 
is made to see both sides of each question and 
the best sides of everybody’s character, while at 
the same time there is not, so far as we have 
observed, any attempt at disguising the faults of 
prominent men, such as Grant and Blaine, Sumner 
and Conkling. As between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, Dr. Andrews seems to hold the scales even. 
Though his “ silverite’’ leanings are discernible, he 
is far from pressing them upon the reader; nor does 
the issue of Free Trade against Protection disturb 
his equanimity. The narrative of the insurrection 
in the Hawaiian Islands, which overthrew the native 
government, and of the part which the American 
government played in it, is, however, so drawn 
as to tend to slur over some of the worst 
features of that episode; and the account of 
the Venezuela question and President Cleveland's 
famous Message of December, 1895, is even less 
acceptable to the historian. In matters like these, 
where controversy still goes on and feeling runs 
high, it is of course impossible to expect a treat- 
ment which commends itself to the dispassionate 
student, whether American or European. The 
best course is to present a cold, colourless, and 
scrupulously accurate statement of the facts, and 
nothing but the facts, letting the reader form 
his own judgment. When we come to ask how 
far Dr. Andrews succeeds in explaining the true 
significance of events, in referring them to under- 
lying causes, in setting forth the general lessons 
they teach, we must admit the extreme difficulty of 
doing these things for events so recent that there 
has not been time for their results to have been yet 
unfolded. He has hardly attempted the task, and 
we doubt whether he possesses the gifts that would 
enable him to perform it satisfactorily. There is 
nothing in the nature of a philosophical analysis to 
be found in the book. Many of the most important 
matters, such as the extraordinary progress of 
Universities, the controversies over the sale of 
intoxicants, the extensions of the power of the 
central executive and legislature, are either omitted 
or cursorily touched upon ; while things of temporary 
interest, such as the Philadelphian and Chicago 
Exhibitions, are fully described. So, too, while such 
episodes in the social and industrial movements as 
the ridiculous Coxey March are dealt with, the 
graver aspects of the labour struggle are in- 
adequately handled. 

Nevertheless, after making all these deductions, 
the work retains.a good deal of value. If it can 
hardly be called a history, it is an interesting 
collection of materials, and a contribution to the 
study of history. It is the work of an intelligent 
and fair-minded man, whose eyes are open to many 
things besides political history, and who can tell 
a story pleasantly. His literary taste is certainly 
not exacting, for he is carried away by admiration 
for the vulgar and turgid fustian of R. G. Inger- 
soll’s speech on behalf of Mr. Blaine (part of 
which he quotes) at a convention in 1875 (Vol. I, 
p. 208). But he does not himself offend us by any 
similar performances ; and he has a good eye for tue 
most interesting incidents that come in his way. 

We know of no other book which contains, for 
the United States, an equally convenient record of 
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facts that have not yet found their way into regular 
history, but would have to be gathered, of course, at 
the expenditure of immense trouble, from the files of 
old newspapers. It will therefore be helpful, not only 
to the reader of to-day, but also to whoever may 
afterwards set himself to write a more elaborate 
history ; because it contains many anecdotes which 
the “regular” historian might overlook, but which 
the Carlyle of the future will relish. There is prob- 
ably no country for which it is so difficult to perform 
this service as the United States, because it is so 
vast, and because that which is the central stream 
of political history for European States—viz. the 
history of the central government and legislature— 
plays in the United States a much less important 
part. Accordingly, although the book is that of 
a chatty annalist rather than of a_ philosophic 
student, it is a serviceable book, written in an 
honest spirit. It deserves to be known in England, 
and may often be profitably referred to by European 
readers who desire to be informed aktout recent 
incidents in the progress of America which no 
European book will tell them. 





FICTION. 


His GRACE OF OsMONDE. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
London: Frederick Warne & Co. 
Last Stupres. By Hubert Crackanthorpe. London: William 
Heinemann. 
SECRETARY TO Bayne, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. London: 
Methuen & Co. 
Ve are afraid that “ His Grace of Osmonde” must 
share the fate which attends most sequels to success- 
ful stories. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's “Lady of 
Quality ” was a delightful tale, and it was not made 
the less delightful by the fact that it was brought to 
a somewhat sudden conclusion. To most readers it 
probably seemed to leave off in the right way and 
at the right moment. Yet here is another thick 
volume which is devoted to telling us the history of 
the love which led the Duke of Osmonde to marry 
the Countess of Dunstanwolde, regardless of her 
somewhat besmirched reputation, and her notorious 
intimacy with the infamous Sir John Oxon. In 
the original story we understood perfectly well 
how the beautiful Clorinda had captured the mag- 
nificent and impeccable Duke, and we forgave her 
for it, even although we knew that she had killed 
her lover and hidden his body in the cellars. This 
was the triumph of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s art. 
She made her readers feel the fascination of her 
heroine, so that they forgave her not only her 
many eccentricities, but her actual offences, and 
were quite content that at the end of her stormy 
career she should ride off in triumph with the 
great prize of the matrimonial market. But Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett has not been satisfied by thus 
captivating the fancy of her readers, and she now 
tells us, at what, we fear, must be regarded as 
tedious length, all the successive stages of the Duke 
of Osmonde’s overpowering love for Clorinda 
Wildairs. She shows also, not only that the Duke 
was the noblest of men, but that Clorinda herself 
was not quite so bad as might have been supposed 
from the perusal of “A Lady of Quality.” On the 
other hand, she paints Sir John Oxon in even 
darker colours than those which she employed in 
her earlier work. We fear “His Grace of Osmonde” 
must be regarded as a mistake. It turns the be- 
witching figure of Clo Wildairs, which captivated 
all our hearts when we first met with it, from 
poetry to prose, and it leaves upon the mind the 
melancholy impression that the Duke of Osmonde, 
his magnificence notwithstanding, was something of 
& prig. 
A deeply pathetic interest attaches to the little 
Volume of Hubert Crackanthorpe’s literary remains 
lately issued under the title of ‘ Last Studies.” So 











much promise, and so little time for adequate per- 
formance! That is the mournful note of the book 
for those who now read it in the light of its gifted 
young writer’s tragic death. Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe’s was an interesting individuality even to 
those who merely guessed at it through the revela- 
tion of his faw small volumes of impressionist 
sketches. That it was, in truth, a singularly attrac- 
tive nature is now made clear by the very sym- 
pathetic “appreciation” with which Mr. Henry 
James has prefaced this book—an appreciation so 
just, vivid, and delicate that it adds both to the 
literary value of “ Last Studies’’ and to the keen 
regret aroused by its subject’s lamented death. 
The stories themselves are but three in number, 
each one rounded to that artistic perfection of 
workmanship so dearly prized and so ardently 
sought by Crackanthorpe. Tiny pictures of human 
life seized at an episodic crisis, they are painted 
with the minute fidelity and the polished art of 
the modern French school in which young Crackan- 
thorpe learned not only his excellent technique but 
much of the crushing pessimism by which his life 
and writings were both so shadowed. This haunt- 
ing sense of the tragic futility of human aspira- 
tion is, perhaps, most vividly exhibited in the 
sketch called “ Trevor Perkins,” a little bit of sheer 
impressionism most subtly wrought. Here every 
touch tells, and the picture stands out brilliantly 
against its background of sombre sadness. The 
last story of the group, “The Turn of the Wheel,” 
strikes again that note of persistent melancholy, of 
eternal disillusion, which seems to sob through 
every line of Crackanthorpe’s writing. In its cold 
analysis of motive, its elaborate detail, its pungent 
pessimism, this story might have been signed by 
Guy de Maupassant himself; and the artistic skill 
of it is scarcely less remarkable than the restless 
misery of spirit which it betrays. Mr. Henry 
James speaks movingly of “ the troubled individual 
note” so characteristic of the dead writer’s tempera- 
ment and output; and precisely that element is 
what predominates in these most pathetic fragments 
of a broken life. The book is adorned with an 
excellent portrait of Hubert Crackanthorpe, whose 
beautiful young face, sensitive, refined, and thought- 
ful beyond the common, seems to offer a clue to the 
overpowering world-weariness with which the wings 
of his spirit became unduly clogged. Laying down 
this book of “ Last Studies” with a sigh of regret, 
one realises that in his premature death English 
literature lost a writer whose distinction of style 
and originality of thought must eventually have 
made their mark on the fiction of our day. 

Mr. Pett Ridge has found a good idea for the 
plot of “Secretary to Bayne, M.P.,” but he does not 
seem to us to have made as much use of its capa- 
bilities as he might have done. A young prince, 
heir to the throne of one of the petty kingdoms of 
Eastern Europe, sick unto death of the gilded fetters 
of Court life, comes to England, resolved to study for 
himself some of the great social problems which are 
presented in London, and more particularly in the 
East-End. Apparently also he is actuated by a 
desire to meet again a certain Russian maiden 
named Olga, for whom he has formed an attach- 
ment whilst in his native land. Mr. Pett Ridge 
does not throw any light upon the opening scenes 
in the friendship between the Prince (Mr. Prince he 
calls himself in London) and Olga; but we infer, 
from certain exclamations that fall from both when 
they meet in an East-End cigar manufactory, that 
they had known and loved each other of old. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Prince, who has obtained the 
post of secretary to a member of Parliament, no 
sooner meets Olga in London than he devotes 
himself entirely to her. She, however, is closely 
associated with certain persons of an extremely 
dubious character. At one moment they appear 
to be Nihilists, bent upon dynamite outrages, 
whilst at another they assume the guise of 
secret agents of the Russian police, engaged 
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in worming themselves into the confidence of 
their compatriots in order to betray them. What- 
ever their real character may be, the fortunes of 
Olga are evidently bound up with theirs, and as 
Mr. Prince insists upon identifying himself with the 
cause of the young lady, it is not surprising that he 
presently finds himself in more than one disagree- 
able and perilous situation. There are attempts at 
assassination, plots and counter-plots, and then an 
atrocious crime, aimed at the life of Mr. Prince, but 
to which Olga falls a victim in his place. It is at 
this point in the narrative, which is decidedly 
thrilling, that Mr. Pett Ridge makes his great 
mistake. He leaves Olga for dead in the streets, 
and sends the Prince—for he has now resumed his 
natural station—back to his own country, and then 
proceeds to inflict upon his readers many pages of 
irrelevant conversation and social satire. It is only 
on the last page of the book that one learns that 
Olga was not, after all, killed by the conspirators in 
London, but was spared to become a happy princess 
in Eastern Europe. There is so much that is really 
clever and interesting in the story that we are sorry 
that its writer has not told it more skilfully. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


EVERYONE who knows “ Hampton Court” at all in the scholarly 
sense is aware that Mr. Ernest Law is the greatest living 
authority on the picturesque historical annals of Wolsey’s 
Palace. Some years ago Mr. Law wrote “The History of 
Hampton Court Palace” in three quarto volumes, and he is 
also the author of a critical ‘“‘ Historical Catalogue of the 
Pictures at Hampton Court.” He has just published a less 
ambitious book descriptive of Hampton Court during four 
centuries, and the part which it has played in the Court 
and social life of England under the Tudors, the Stuarts, and 
in later Orange and Guelph times. He has wisely omitted 
in this popular edition much topographical detail and many 
discussions on questions of art and archeology. The refer- 
ences to historical authorities, the elaborate notes, and the 
lengthy appendices have also been wisely set aside in the present 
instance. There is truth in the assertion that with the exception 
of Windsor Castle there is no place within easy reach of London 
which is at all comparable to Hampton Court in historic and 
artistic claims. It is a monument to the splendour of Cardinal 
Wolsey and his Royal Master. We think, as we wander through 
its stately apartments, of the birth of Edward VI. and the death 
of Jane Seymour, of the marriages of Catherine Howard and 
Catherine Parr, of James I.’s conference with the Puritans and 
Cromwell's residence in the years of his greatest ascendency. 
It has its associations with William and Mary, and with Queen 
Anne, and in an intimate sense with the earlier Georges. All 
this, and much more, in the way of picturesque comment and 
social gossip and political story, fall within the scope of a book 
which is written with industry and patience, and with not less 
vivacity than research. Let us give, almost at random, a few 
sentences which will show the subtle charm, to lovers of 
history at least, of the narrative. William III., it seems, 
“shocked the religious feelings of many of his new subjects 
by scoffing at the old English eustom of touching for the King’s 
evil—a superstition consecrated by the usage of centuries and 
sanctioned by the highest authorities in the Church. The close 
of Lent was the usual time for the ceremony; and the fact of 
the King being at twelve miles distance from London did not 
prevent a crowd of poor, scrofulous wretches flocking from the 
capital to Hampton Court to crave the magical virtue of the 
royal touch. They received, however, but little medical consola- 
tion at the end of their laborious journey. ‘It is a silly super- 
stition, exclaimed William; ‘give the poor creatures some 





* A Snort History or Hampron Court. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
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money and Jet them go. Queen Mary wrote to tell one of 
her friends in Holland that though the air around Hampton 
Court was very good, the palace itself was in a neglected cop. 
dition. William shared the same view. “The King,” wrote 
Bishop Burnet, “found the air of Hampton Court agreed go 
well with him that he resolved to live the greatest part of the 
year there; but the palace was so very old-built and irregular 
that a design was formed of raising new buildings there for the 
King and Queen’s apartments.” There are many illustrations 
in the book, reproductions for the most part of scarce old 
engravings. The frontispiece is the famous portrait of Henry 
VIII. at the age of forty-five, which still remains amongst the art 
treasures of Hampton Court. 

It is a little surprising to find the gallant deeds of “The 
Coldstream Guards in the Crimea” made the subject of a special 
volume. The Coldstreams, as all the world knows, can boast of 
a glorious record, but we do not agree with Colonel Ross-of- 
Bladensburg, in thinking that the achievements of the famous 
regiment in the Crimea were sufficiently memorable to call for 
separate record. He has already recounted at length the 
Annals of the Coldstream Guards from 1815 to 1885, but in the 
present volume he deals merely with the one great European 
war in which this country has been engaged since the military 
collapse of Napoleon I. on the plains of Waterloo. Our chief 
objection to the volume before us is that it enters at quite 
needless length into the more than twice-told tale of the origin 
and progress of the Crimean War. Kinglake, Hamley, and 
other experts have in this respect forestalled Col. Ross, and it 
seems a pity that he should have pitted himself against such 
authorities in what purports to be merely a regimental history. 
Nine officers of the Coldstream Guards were killed in action in 
the Crimea, and four others died either of their wounds or of the 

rivations incident to one of the hardest winters on record 

here are some interesting passages in the book, and amongst 
them some reminiscences of Colonel Tower, who was present 
at Aldershot when the Queen reviewed in July, 1856, the 
Guards Brigade. He states that her Majesty made to the 
gallant veterans who had come back from the Crimea a “ capital 
speech, full of gratitude and good feeling, and got quite 
eloquent.” Her Majesty in the end “quite broke down and 
burst into tears when she talked of the poor fellows who were 
not there to receive her thanks.” Colonel Tower adds that if 
the Queen could have seen the men in the trenches in the 
previous years she would not have recognised her Brigade. The 
Coldstream Guards quitted themselves in a manner that was 
worthy of the best traditions of the British Army during that 
memorable campaign, and these chapters, though they digress 
far too often into general history, are valuable as a contribution 
to our knowledge of what took place. 

“‘Dod’s Peerage ” for 1898 has just reached us, It is nowir 
its fifty-eighth year of issue. The scope of the work covers all 
the titled classes, even to Privy Councillors, the widows of 
Knights, and all persons who bear the courtesy title of Lord, 
Lady, or Honoarable, including Maids of Honour. The 
arrangement of the contents is at once simple and ingenious, 
and space is found for interesting facts in regard to living 
people by the democratic exclusion of long antiquarian pedigrees. 
The additions in the Diamond Jubilee year to the Privy Council 
have been very numerous, and include Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
the other Premiers of the self-governing Colonies, and also Sir 
Samuel Strong and the Right Hon. Samuel Way, who now 
represent Canada and the Australian Colonies in the Judicial 
Committee. Amongst the more important recruits to the ranks 
of the peers are Viscount Esher, Lord Lister, and Lord Strath- 
cona (Sir Donald Smith), who represent respectively land, 
medicine, and Greater Britain. Art has been honoured in the 
year that is waning in the persons of Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., 
and Sir Wyke Bayliss ; and Science in the persons of Sir Edward 
Franklin, Sir Norman Lockyer, and Sir W. Cookes, all of whom 
are well-known Fellows of the Royal Society. Music is repre- 
sented in the list of honours by Sir F. Bridge and Sir G. Martin, 
and the Stage by Sir Squire Bancroft. Railways have been 
honoured by the conferring of a Baronetcy on the Chairman of 
the Midland, Sir George Paget, and of Knighthood upon the 
General Managers of the Great Eastern and the Caledonian, Sir 
William Birt and Sir James Thompson. There have been many 
changes in the law, and no less than six new judges have been 
appointed, namely, Sir Walter Phillimore and Justices Bigham, 
Byroe, Channell, Darling, and Ridley. Several thousand of the 
entries in this new and expanded edition of Dod have been 
revised by the titled personages to whom they refer, and it 16 
obvious that the editor has taken uncommon pains at once to 
verify his facts and to arrange them in the most pithy and 
practical manner. 

Amongst books of the moment, which do not seem to call 
for more than passing allusion, are three or four, which, for the 
sake of convenience, may be classed together. Dr. Agar Beet 
discusses in “ The Last Things” the Second Coming of Christ 
and the future punishment of sin. He admits that the former 
problem has been discredited by attempts to read into the 
unfulfilled prophecies of the Bible predictions of moder? 
history. The volume is, to a large extent, and avowedly, 
polemical, but it is an important contribution to moder 
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theology, and represents the “careful research and thought of 


” 


thirty years.” “Early Promoted ” is the not very wise title of 
a monograph descriptive of the life and labours of the Rev. 
W. S. Cox, of Queen’s College and Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, who 
ended a brief and blameless life as missionary to Sierra Leone. 
His ‘life was one of aspiration rather than achievement, but 
though he died on the very threshold of his work in the mission 
field, he left behind him the memory of a brave, loving, and 
unselfish character. “ The Story of Canada” forms the subject 
of a diminutive monograph compiled by Mr. H. A. Kennedy. 
There is no evidence of special knowledge in the volume, but it 
is at least written with enthusiasm and with a mastery of the 
more palpable facts. “A Run Round the Empire ” is a much 
more ambitious book. It consists of first impressions of quick- 
witted young people who recently cireumnavigated the globe, 
and then had the good sense to get their father, who was no less 
a personage in the academical world than the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, to reduce to writing what they 
had seen. Dr. Hill has made a fascinating book out of his 
children’s experiences, and one which old people as well as 
young may read with advantage and pleasure. 
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